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Educatonal. 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
| ais UGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. Gro. A, CASWELL, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
CCA00L FOR VOUNG LADIES.— 
WEST END INSTITUTE. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, 
Principals. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, 
or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. Early ap- 
plication | necessary. 








CONNECTICUT, Waterbu 
‘T. MARGARE 7° ‘S DIOCESAN 
m School.—Nineteenth re. opens Sept 20, 1893. 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M ector. Miss Mary R. 
Hillard, Principal. 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. : 
‘HE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH. 
French, and German Boarding and 4 School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1893. 








INDIANA, Lima, La Grange County. 
f OWE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. es ad 
Episcopal Boarding School for Boys. Pre 
= highest University Courses, or for business. ally 
oyuteves for Intellectual and Moral training, and for 
i ge development. Numbers limited. Send for Re- 
ster. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 Ww. Franklin St. 

fret WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
af School for Girls. 

Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
83ist year begins September 21,1893. ee 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles St. 
OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls. 
Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
Fifty-second year. Suimmer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 598 Boylston Street. 
WAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business. Spec ial students rece ived. ee 
MASssac HUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
POSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
nastics.—Fifth year stan September 26, 1893. 
Amy Morris HoMANS, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 

Be OSTON UNIVERSI ry Law School. 
ahem = Dear 
Ep™ UND i. “BENNETT, L.L.D. 
"Mage. ACHUSETTS, 8, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.— 25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, m4 business. 
All the advantages of amily life combined with best 
mental and physical training. ye yom ak -— and ac- 

cording to latest models. 75 acres of grou 

JAMES S. GaRL AND. Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
Pp? WDER POINT SCHOOL —PRE- 
ares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Harvard, or Bust- 
ness. Individual teaching. Laboratories. 50 boys. Ele 
mentary classes for young boys. Home and outdoor 
life. a ee _F.B. Knapp, S.B. 
~ MAssac HUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
—Twenty-fourth Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
JaMEs C. Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Roya (Harv.), Head Master. 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 


DAMS ACADEMY.—PREPARES 
Boys for the leading Colleges. School year begins 
September 21, 1893. Address 
W.R. TYLER, Master. 


MASSACHU SETTS, Worcester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 


School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scien- 
tific School. Send for Catalogue. 








MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 

] J ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
we —A College Preparatory School of the highest 
grade. Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur- 
passed for beauty and healthfulness. For Catalogue, 
address Dol. J. .S. ROGERS, Superintendent. 





NEw JERSEY, Asbury Park. 
Ss “HOOL OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 
A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Children deprived of a mother’s care, and those who 
from previous ill health have fallen behind others of 
their age, will receive loving attention and special in- 
struction. $250 et r_ year. Address SISTERS OF THE 
GooD SHEPHERD, 419 West 19th St., New York. Right 
Rev. H. Cc. Potter, D. D. Head of | the’ Sisterhood. 


NEw JERSEY, Lakew 
AKEWOOD HE 1GHTS SCHOOL 
Among the Pine 
ry thorough and attractive SC HOOL FOR BOYS. 
JaMES W. MOREY. 


NEW JERSEY, Short Hills. 
OCK WOOD HOUSE.—HOME FOR 
« eight boys in Principal’s family, in connection 
with Short Hills Academy. New buil lding, fine equip- 
ment. Gymnasium; exceptional surroundings 
ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD, Headmaster. 








Educational. 


New YorK, Havana. 
OOK ACADEMY FOR BOTH SEXES. 
—Classical, Scientific and eneees’ dl ¢ ‘ourses. Music 
and Art. . HI, Ph.D. 


New York City, 43 West 47th Street. . 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS.— 
Prieeey and Preparatory Classes. 
rding and Day School. 
Individual Instruction. Collége Preparation. 
MARY B. WHITON, A. B., and LOIS A. BANGS. 
References 


The Rev. Josep’ h T. Duryea, D.D., Omaha 

The Rev W: illtam R. Huntin ton, D.D., Hew York City; 
The Rev. L. Clarke Seelye, D.D., Smith College; 

The Hon. Seth Low, LL.D., Sohmabtn College. 








New York City, 9 University Place. | ’ ba 
EACHERS’ COLLEGE, AFFILIAT- 
ED with Columbia College, offers, to both men 
and women, CAD AM and Pht in pedagogy, leading to 
the degrees of A.B., A and 
Wises L. HERVEY, Prest. 


New York City, 55 West 47th St. 
A, ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Mrs. Saran H. Emerson, Principal. A few 
boarding pupils taken. Reopens | Ovt. 4. 


NEw YORK Cry, 22 East 54 th Street. 
HE MISSES GRINNELL’S Day School 
for Girls.—Primary, Academic, and Collegiate De- 
partments. Kindergarten. Fourteenth year. 











NEw YorkK City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
HEMISSES MERINGTON.— 
French and English School. Resident pupils. 





NEw York, North Granville, 


Cs M.—Sp’ safer free tuit’'n, no profit, $50,- 
000 b’ld’ ~J 000 b’ld’g, goor board, send st’mp, name Nat. 88th yr. 
NEW YORK, Utica. 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 21, 
1893. Applications should be made early. 





NortTuH CAROLINA, Asheville. 
AVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 

Master, Ron ALD Mec ‘DONALD D, B.A., Oxford. 





Onto, Cincinnatl. . Af 
\, TSS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place,Avondale. Family limited. 
Circulars sent on application. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Avenue. 

mn) ISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD- 

ing and Day School.—24th year. “Approved” 

by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 

minations are held in the school by an examiner from 

the College. School certificate admits s to \ Vassar. 





PENNSYLV. ANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hin. 

RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 

English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 2. Students pre- 
[ga for College. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
cise. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
LSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 


Day School for Young Ladies. Estab. in 1848. 
Opens Sept. 28. 





FRANCE, Paris, 112 Avenue Victor Hugo. af 
RENCH PRIVATE SCHOOL for Girls. 


Number limited. 
Miss HESS and MLLE. FOURNAISE. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, [lass. 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


The eighteenth year is now open. 

Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic enatomy and He. Tare Principal instruc- 
tors: F. W. Benson, C. Tarbell and Philip Hale 
Drawing and Painting), Howard Walker and Mrs. 
Villiam Stone ascaire Design), B. L. Pratt (Model- 
ling). G. H. Monks, M.D. (Anatomy), and A. K. Cross 
(Perspective). Pupils are allowed the free use of the 
alleries of the Museum. For circulars giving detailed 
nformation, address Miss ELIZABETH LOMBARD, 
Manager. 


Tulane University Scholarships. 


Tulane aaphowe = A New Orleans, for the F et gee of 
encour ing post-graduate studies, offers fifteen scho- 
e graduates of its own and other colleges. 
The appointments are made for merit, and entitle the 
holder to free tuition and an honorarium of One Hun- 
dred and Fifty Dollars. 
For further particulars address the 
SECRETARY OF TULANE UNIVFRSITY, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


THE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


FREEHOLD, N. J. Admits to Smith, Wellesley, and 
Vassar on certificate. Graduates from the Seminary 
Course. Preparatory Class, Art and Music. Home 
care. Miss Eunice D. SEWALL, Prin. 


RIVERVIEW, ,AcApEMY. 


58TH YEAR. Pre 
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Teac done. pen 
y YOUNG WOMAN OF EDUCA TION 


ye and refinement, experienced in teaching, desires 
an engagement as governess. English branches and 
Latin. Good references. Address H. R.,474 Putnam 
Ave., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


N INSTRUCTOR IN PHYSICS IN 
= one of the foremost Western Universities (A.B. 


Harvard, Ph.D. Germany) desires a change. Also tutor- 
ship. Willing to travel. Address Dr. X. Scare Nation. 


W4: NTED.—Positionas : Fisioteal in E-di- 

torial rooms, or with literary man, vy lady tho- 
roughly competent. Reference, University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Address Press, care Nation. 


((HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut St., Boston. 














School Agencies. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
11 ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 


Apply to 
Mrs, M. J. YoUNG-FULTON, 

23 Union Square, New York. 
HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Street, Boston, 371 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, 70 Fifth Avenue,N.Y., 106 Wabash Ave , Chicago, 
and 1204g South Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency 

Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 
HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY.—Teachers soning positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary should address 


C. B. RUGGLEs & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


A, MERICAN ANDFOREIGN Professors, 
a tutors, governesses, teachers, etc, supplied to 


colleges, schools, and families. Miriam COYRIERE, 
150 ) Sth Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


N14 TIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCA- 
TION, Miss CRosTHWaltT, Prop., cor. Church and 
Hi rh Sts., Nashville, Tennessee. The Leading School 
d Teachers’ Agency of the South and Southwest 
HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
211 Wabash Ave., Chic ago, - now vacancies for 
Fall and winter terms. . ALI BERT, Manager. 


“CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS 
Agency. Oldest and best unom ninthe U.S 
Established 1 185 55. ‘ 3 East 14th s 











JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE ETHICS OF HEGEL. 


(Translated Selections from his “‘ Rechtsphilosophie.”’) 
With an Introduction by J. McBride Sterrett, D D., Pro 
fessor of Philosophy in Columbian University. 12mo, 
cloth, xii+216 pages. Price by mail, postpaid, $1.10. 
This volume follows “ The Ethics of Hume,” edited 

by Dr. J. H. Hyslop of Columbia College, in the Ethical 


Series. 
GINN & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON. 


HEATH’ Ss MODE R N LA NGU AGE SE RIES. S. 


Cinq Mars. 


The greatest historical novel of France, abbreviated 
and edited, with valuable Introduction and Notes, 
by C. Sankey, Harrow School, England. 

Cloth, 292 pages. Price, 90 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, LONDON. 


THE PROTECTION OF WOODLANDS 


Against dangers resulting from organic and inorganic 
causes. 
By HERMANN FURST. 
Translated by Dr. John —— of the Indiana Forest 
Service. 

“A thorongh and conscientious work; one that 
arouses reflection, and is therefore worthy of careful 
reading.”—Garden and Forest. 

vo, cloth, illustrated with colored plates, $3.50. 

For sale by all booksellers, or post paid upon receipt 


of price. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


851 and 8: 53 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





UNIVERSITY TOWN OF INNSBRUCK, 
TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui 
sine. Reduced rates in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired Unusual educational advantages on mode 
rate terms. Excursions a specialty. Best references. 
Illustrated pamphlets | sent on applic ation, 


A monthly magazine for 
the study of the German 
Language and Literature, 
is highly recommended by 


college professors and the 
press as “the best effort yet made to assist the student 
of German, and to interest him in his pursuit.” Its Be- 
GINNER’S CORNER furnishes every year a complete and 
interesting course in German Grammar. $2 a year; sin 
gle copies, 20 cents. P. O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 


KINDERGARTEN svpptirs 


at Schermerhorn's, 3 East rgth St., N.Y. 





MEIS TE RSC H AFT SUPERSEDED 


BY 17S OWN AUTHOR, 
DR. RICHARD S. ROSENTHAL. 


Dr. Rosenthal’s name has become a household word 
wherever foreign languages are studied. A new work, 


The Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


has just been issued by him, which does not only super 
sede his former system, published 20 years ago, but 
will be found superior to any method. It is the ma 
ture outcome of 25 years’ experience of “ the = 
linguist and foremost teacher of the age,’ enabling any 
one to learn to 


Speak Fluently and Correctly 
with scarcely an effort and without a teacher. 


GERMAN, FRENCH, or SPANISH, 


within a marvellously short time. 

“ Next to living in a foreign country, this is undoubt 
edly the best of all methods for learning modern lap 
guages.”"—The Dial. 

Exact pronunctation given. All subscribers become 
actual pupils of Dr. Rosenthal, who answers all ques 
tions and corrects all exercises free of charge. Terms 
of membership $5.00 for each language. Part 1, each 
language, 50 cents. 


POLYGLOT BOOK COMPANY, 


45 Lafayette Bladg., Chicago, Lil. 





WE ‘BSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
‘ DICTIONARY } 


Successor of the 
“Unabridged.” . 
Ten years spent in 
revising, 100 editors ¢ 
employed, more than { 
,000expended. 

¢ 
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AGrand Educator ; 
Abreast of the Times 
A Library in Itself 





ly Invaluable in the 
household, and to the ¢ 
teacher, professional 
man, sel “educator. 


Ask your Bookseller to show it to you. 
G. 





Published by 
& C.MERRIAM CO.,SPRINGFIELD,Mass.,U.S.A. 
(eP"Send for free prospectus containing specimen 
@ pages, illustrations, testimonials, etc. 
tar" Do not buy reprints of ancient editions. 4 
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| ANGUAGES ‘ca..irms 


Actually Spoken and Maste wi in Te n Weeks 
without leaving your homes, by the Meisterschaft 
System. 550th Thousand. Pupils taught as if actu- 


ally in the a of 
the teacher. hgh for 
membership | ; 5.00 for 
each Lan“ guage. All 


ee hak and exercises euthiuhel free of 
charge. Specimen copy of Part I, either lancuage, 
sent free on receipt of a 2-cent postage-stamp 





The Meisterschaft Publishing Co. 
ssn: [NV ]() WEEKS 

Su ER S 7, 

ven —eng Z 


CORTINA TEXT BOOKS. 
Intended for Self-Study or for use in Schools 
SPANISH IN 20 LESSONS. Introduction from H. H 
Don CARLOS DE BorBox. 11th Edition. Cloth, $1.50 
INGLES EN VEINTE LECCIONES. Prol que by Don 
EMILIO CASTELAR. 4th Edition. Cloth 
AMPARO. A charming novel in Sp. and Ene reading 

book for universities, colleges, ete « 
EL INDIANO. In Sp. and Eng. Sue 
DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA. Annotated in English. 35c 
VERBUS ESPANOLES. 40¢ 
MODELOS PARA CARTAS. 40¢ ee 
‘Cortina School of Languages, 


111 W. 34TH ST... N. Y 
Liberal discounts to Dealers, Professors and Colleges 














I etters We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
—— fad m ake ¢ able Transfers of money to 
of Europe, Australia, and the West Indies 


also make collections and issue Com 
Cr . lit mercial and Travellers’ Credits, availa 
cule. ble tn all parts of the world. 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 





NO. 5@ WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Longmans, Green, & Co.'s 


Life of Edward Bouverie 
Pusey. 


By Henry Parry Lippon, D.D. Edited and 
et te for publication by the Rev. J. O 
OHNSTON, M.A., and the Rev. Ropert J 
WILSON, M.A. Infour volumes, With two 
Portraits and seven Illustrations. Vols. | 
and IT. (1800-1846), 1,084 pages. $0.00 net 


Explanatory Analysis of St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. 


By Henry Parry Lippos, P.D., D.C.L 
LL.D, late Canon and Chancellor of St, 
Paul's. Svo, $4.00. 


The Primitive Saints and 
the See of Rome. 


By F. W. Puiier, M.A., Mission Priest of 
the Society of St. John the Evangelist, Cow 
ley, Oxford. Crown 8vo, #2.25 


The Church and Her Teach- 
ing. 


A Series of Addresses. By the Rev. C. H 
Rogrnson, M.A., Vice Chancellor of Trure 
Cathedral. With an Introduction by the 
Lorp BisHop or TrReRO. Small Svoa, 75 
cents. 


The Sacramental System 
Considered as the Exten- 
sion of the Incarnation. 


By Morean Dix, 8.T.D., D.C.L., Reetor of 
Trinity Church, New York. Crown Svo, 
260 pages, $1.50 


Sald by all Booksellers Sent, past pai ? 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


15 East 16th iret, New Verk 


SARGENT" S 





BALL BEARING ROTARY BOOKCASES. 





The above are two of many styles) We cover every 
demand for home or office use. Special styles for the 
CEeNTrCRY Dictionary and Encyclopa dias. Illustrated 
| catalogues free. Address SARGENT MFG. CO, either 
Si4 Broadway, New York, or factory, Muskegon, Mich. 
Quote the Nation. 





Dictionar y-Holder—better than you can imagine 
If not. send it back. We pay express both ways 
Other similar things Illustrated Catalogue 

LAMBIE COMPANY, 2 Bond Street, New York. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.S 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


To be Published in November. 


By ROBERT BRIDGES, author of ‘‘Prometheus, the Fire- 
giver.’’ 
The Humours of the Court, and Other 
Poems. 


16mo. 


By M. FOSTER, [1.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiolo- 
gy in the University of Cambridge, and Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


A Text-Book of Physiology. 


PART I. Sixth Edition. Revised. S8vo. 
2.60. 


With Illustrations. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Ballads and Barrack=Room Ballads. 


With Additions. 12mo, $1.25. 
mental silk, $1.50. 


New Edition. Also in Orna- 


By GEORGE D. LESLIE, R.A., author of ‘‘ Our River.”’ 


Letters to Marco. 


Being Letters written to H.S. Marks, R.A. With Illustrations 
by the Author, 


Extra crown 8vo, $1.50. 


By W. R. LE FANU. 


Irish Life and Character. 
Being the Recollections of W. R. LE Fanu. 
One vol., demy 8vo, $1.75. 

These Recollections of Mr. Le Fanu cover a period of over 
sixty years, and are replete with interesting sketches of 
Irish character, lively anecdotes, and amusing stories. The 
value of the volume is enhanced by the author’s reminiscences 
and anecdotes of his brother, Sheridan Le Fanu, the novelist, 


of whose life no account has hitherto been given. 





By GEORGE MUSGRAVE, M.A., St. John’s College, Oxford, 
and Barrister-at-Law. 


The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. 
A Version in the Spenserian Stanza. Part I., Hell. 
12mo, cloth. 

‘‘ There is an energy and variety in Mr. Musgrave’s transla- 
tion, and a power of seizing the spirit of the original that will 
make it specially welcome to readers . . . as a poem which will 
realize for them its general purport and intention.’’—Literary 
World (London). 


By HENRY B. ORR, Ph.D. (Jena), Professor of Biology, Tu- 
lane University of Louisiana. 


Theory of Development and Heredity. 


2mo. 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


The Delectable Duchy. 
STORIES, STUDIES, AND SKETCHES. 
12mo, $1.00. 
In the Series of Macmillan’s Dollar Novels. 


By GOLDWIN SIIITH, D.C.L., author of ‘‘ Bay Leaves. 
Translations from the Latin Poets.”’ 
Specimens of Greek Tragedy. 


2 vols., 16mo, $1.25 each. 


Essays on Questions of the Day, 
POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


12mo, $2.25. 


By WILLIAM WATSON. 
Poems. New Edition. 


Revised and Rearranged, with Additions and new photogra- 
vure Portrait. Edition de Luxe, limited to one hundred 
copies, printed on J. W. Dickinson & Co.’s English hand- 
made paper. 8vo. Price, $3.50. Just Ready. 

By Professor ALEXANDER ZIWET of the University of 
Michigan. 
An Elementary Treatise on Theoretical 
Mechanics. 
Part II. STATICS, $2.25. 


Part I. KINEMATICS. Now Ready, Price, $2.25. 





A New Story for the Young. 


MARY. 


By MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A New Uniform Edition of MRS. MOLESWORTH’S Stories for Children, in Ten Volumes. 


Printed from new plates, uniformly bound, with numerous Illustrations. 


Tell Me a Story, and Herr Baby. 

‘* Carrots,”’ and a Christmas Child. 
Grandmother Dear, and Two Little Waifs. 
The Cuckoo Clock, and The Tapestry Room. 
Christmas Tree Land, and a Christmas Posy. 


12mo, cloth, gilt, per volume, $1.00. 

‘* Us,” and The Rectory Children. 

The Children of the Castle, and Four-Winds Farm. 
Little Miss Peggy, and Nurse Heatherdale’s Story. 
Rosy, and The Girls and I. 

Mary. 


The ten volumes in box, $10.00. 





The new 


complete Catalogue of Macmillan & Co,’s Publications, with classified Index, sent free to any address, on af plication. 
*,* Messrs. Macmillan & Co, have removed to their new premises at 66 Fifth Avenue, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Week. 


THE final scenes in the Senate on the 
passage of the silver-repeal bill were of a 
lugubrious nature in some respects, es- 
pecially so to Senators Morgan, Cockrell, 
Vest, and Harris. It was very trying 
to them to be brought face to face 
with a condition of affairs which would 
expose the worthlessness of all the 
financial rubbish that has been issu- 
ing out of their mouths during the 
past ten or a dozen years. It was very 
sad for them to be ‘‘driven into a 
corner,’ without the smallest scrap of 
compromise to exhibit to their angry 
constituents. Senator Morgan, who en- 
joys the distinction of being wrong on 
every public question, made a spiteful 
attack on the President, and said that 
if he had told the people of Alabama 
that silver was to die by Mr. Cleveland’s 
command, that State would not have 
cast her vote for him. When Mr. Mor- 
gan says people, he means Populists. 
The people of Alabama were never in 
ignorance as to Mr. Cleveland’s posi- 
tion on the silver question. He had 
declared it over and over again. The 
Democratic party had adopted it in 
their national platform calling for the 
repeal of the Sherman act. The Demo- 
crats of Alabama ratified both platform 
and nominee in the election. The Popu- 
lists of Alabama, and they alone, took a 
position antagonistic to Mr. Cleveland 
on the silver question. The Democrats 
were with him then as they are now. 
Four-fifths of the Democratic newspa- 
pers of the State sustain him and favor 
the repeal of the Sherman act. 
Cockrell and Vest, if not equally out of 
harmony with their own party at home, 
are by no means on the footing that they 
have formerly enjoyed. They are un- 
mistakably condemned by the commer- 
cial classes and by the intelligent mem- 
bers of the community. 











Senators 





The Congressional Record continues to 
grind out the grist of speeches against 
time made by the Populists and silver 
Republicans in the Senate. The number 
for October 26 contains the two days’ 
speech of Senator Allen of Nebraska, be 
ing mostly wind. During Mr. Allen’s 
speech the ingenious Peffer came to his 
aid withsome per-capita information that 
was particularly helpful. Mr. Allen had 
acquainted the world with the fact that 
during the war and the years immediately 
succeeding it the per-capita circulation 
of the country had been much larger 
than it is now, from which the inference 
was easily deducible that our monetary 





conditions were much happier and more 
satisfactory then than they are now. 
Gold was then at various rates of 
premium up to 280. The fluctuations 
in the value of the currency were 
rapid and excessive, affording great 
opportunities for speculation and turn 
ing all business into gambling—all ex- 
cept that of the wage-earner, who had 
no chance to profit by speculations, but 
was compelled to stand still and take 
whatever came to him. Senator Dolph 
ventured to question some of Mr. Allen's 
statistics. Then the ingenious Peffer, in 
whose nostrils currency inflation is the 
breath of life, came forward with tabular 
information showing the amount of va 
rious kinds of public debt in existence in 
1866, including short bonds, compound 
notes, national - bank 
greenbacks, 7.30s, certificates of indebt 
edness, etc., all of which, as Mr. Peffer 
circulation at 
one time, making a glorious total of $52 
per capita. The contrast between that 
flourishing state and the present stifling 
condition, when gold is worth only 100 


interest notes, 


could prove, were in 


cents to the dollar, is obvious without 
any argument from Peffer or Allen 


Senator Sherman’s proposal that the 
Secretary of the Treasury be authorized 
to sell bonds, not exceeding $200,000,000 
in amount, bearing interest not exceed 
ing 3 per cent, and redeemable five years 
after date, is judicious, reasonable, and 
most probably necessary to carry the 
through the next two or 
That the Secretary is fac 


S50,000 wh 


Government 
three years. 
ing a deficit estimated at 
for the present fiscal year has been of 


ficially announced. He is meeting his 


daily expenses in part by borrowing 
from the gold reserve, commonly called 


the greenback-redemption fund 
one-fifth of this fund has disappeared in 
this manner, the residue little 
more than $80,000,000. Whatever views 


Nearly 
being 


may have been held regarding the sa- 
this fund, all precedents 
have been shattered by the march of 
It was maintained at one time, 


credness of 


events 
and not very long ago, by high officials of 
the Treasury that this gold reserve of 


$100,00 ).000 could not be used to redeem 





the new Treasury notes issued under the | 


act of 1890, but when the pinch came, 
and it was necessary either to break | 
in upon that fund or to redeem those | 
notes in silver, and thus to create two 
kinds of money in the country, all 
technicalities and legal scruples were 
brushed aside 

The ice having been broken, it was | 


easy to dip in again when the panic had 
caused a shortage of revenue. It will 
be remembered that after gold importa- 


tions began, as one of the consequences 
of the crisis, the $100,000,000 reserve was 
built up again. Gold was turned in at 
the Custom-house during the “ currency 
famine’’ because the public preferred pa 
per. This condition lasted until the cur 
rency famine had passed away, until the 
hoarding movement had ceased and the 
banks had again resumed payment tm 
full of all checks. When the finances, 
both public and private, resumed their 
normal condition, the Treasury gold re 
serve began to shrink once more, from 
sheer inability to meet daily expenses 
out of daily receipts. The Secretary 
must either stop payment altogether or 
pay out such money as he has on hand 
Senator Sherman a few days ago said 
that the Treasury was getting into a 
condition where it must either have bills 
payable or accounts payable, and that 
the former were preferable to the lat 
ter. This is a true tale. The case is 
analogous to that of a private person 


who owes his butcher, grocer, tailor, 


servants, ete., small sums of money 


which he cannot pay His credit 
at the bank is 


sources are ample 


good because his re 
He can get his note 
discounted for enough to pay all the 
small claims, and thus get rid of duns 
and satisfy everybody There are ap 
United 


Senators 


parently some 
States, perhaps 
think that it 


around if 


people in the 
some who 
would be a saving all 
the Government should con- 
tinue to owe its clerks, judges, soldiers, 
Sailors, pensioners, and other employees 
and creditors small sums which they 
cannot do without, rather than owe 
certain forehanded people a lump sum 
which they would readily pay for the 
Government's bills payable or bonds 
Persons who have the notion that the 
Government can save something by not 
paying its debts promptly are as little to 
be reasoned with as Senator Pugh or the 
melancholy Bland. They must be voted 
down 


The death of the mavor of Chicago at 
the hands of an assassin is a sad ending 
to the World’s Fair, but he cannot be 
wholly acquitted of responsibility for it. 
He was during his whole political career 
a strong sympathizer with the lawless 
element in the Chicago population. He 
did his best to save the Anarchists from 


| the gallows after their murderous attack 


| on the police, and down to a very recent 








date he allowed mobs to assemble daily 
in front of the principal hotel in Chica- 
One of 
the greatest objections to lawlessness is 
that it begets lawlessness. Everything— 
whether anarchical talk, or lynching, or 
open defiance—which diffuses contempt 
for the law and its officers, and for the 
society for whose benefit or protection the 


go to declaim against poverty. 
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law is enacted, is open to the capital ob- 
jection that it may bear fruit. No one can 
guarantee that it shall be mere talk, that 
it shall not fall on ears which shall turn 
it into action. Every large city contains 
hundreds of shiftless, discontented, half- 
cracked fellows, who only need a sugges- 
tion from some seemingly responsible 
source to conceive themselves justified 
in “ removing’ some local impediment to 
human happiness with a knife or revolver. 
The people who swarm in the streets 
with concealed weapons do not all carry 
certificates of sanity. This class Mayor 
Harrison undoubtedly helped to keep 
alive and to multiply, and in doing 
s0 undoubtedly in some degree contri- 
buted to his own tragic taking-off. If 
the occurrence has a warning in it for 
Gov. Altgeld, 50 much the better. He is 
playing the same dangerous game, and 
with the same object—to get the Sena- 
torship. 


Marshall Field’s munificent gift of 
$1,000,000 assures to Chicago a memorial 
of its great Fair which will be of the 
highest educational value to the whole 
country. It was early in 1892 that cer- 
tain public-spirited citizens of Chicago, 
the chief of whom was Mr. W. T. Baker, 
then president of the Local Board of 
the Exposition, and president also of 
the Chicago Board of Trade, began to 
agitate the project of establishing a Co- 
lumbian museum as a permanent memo- 
rial of the Exposition. Seconded by Presi- 
dent Harper of the University of Chicago, 
they formulated a plan which contem- 
plated the erection of a fire-proof build- 
ing in Lincoln Park, to be made the 
receptacle of the exhibits of scientific 
value bequeathed from the Fair. It was 
known that the exhibits in the field of 
natural history from the Central and 
South American countries especially 
would be of unexampled interest and 
value, and it was the desire to pre- 
serve these and others similar to them 
for the instruction of the people for all 
time which prompted the movement for 
a museum. The plan called for a fire- 
proof structure costing a million dollars, 
and assurance was given that if this 
could be erected, specimens and articles 
of historic interest aggregating three 
million dollars in value would be forth- 
coming. Mr. Field’s generous gift secures 
the structure, which we believe is to be 
a reproduction of the present beautiful art 
palace in indestructible material, a fit- 
ting monument to the Fair, and to the 
seemingly limitless generosity and genu- 
ine civic pride of the people of Chicago. 





The removal of Mr. Henry White from 
the place of first secretary to the Ameri- 
can Embassy in London has just been 
effected. Mr 
asked for some time ago for the purpose 
of giving the office to Mr. J. Roosevelt 


White’s resignation was 





Roosevelt, who, we understand, contri- 
buted $10,000 to the campaignfund. Mr. 
Roosevelt is an estimable gentleman who 
has already had some diplomatic expe- 
rience on the Continent, but it cannot be 
repeated too often that London is a post 
for which no experience on the Continent 
is of any use. In London, which is the 
principal seat of our diplomatic business 
abroad, no experience takes the place 
of local experience. To be of use to his 
country in London it is necessary before 
all things that the minister should know 
the men and women of the capital tho- 
roughly, and should know the usages, 
and prejudices, and feelings of all of that 
very composite, complicated, and, to the 
outsider, rather mysterious body called 
English society, which has so much to do 
as yet with shaping legislation and mak- 
ing war and peace. Ministers, as they 
come and go, do not always, and cannot 
always, possess this knowledge, and it 
has accordingly been a wise custom 
to keep some one who did possess it 
permanently, as it were, in the first 
secretaryship. Mr. Moran held the place 
in this way for a long time, and so 
did Mr. Hoppin. Mr. White has filled it 
admirably for the past ten years. We 
doubt if anybody has ever brought as 
much tact, industry, patience, and good 
temper to the discharge of its duties. 
He was invaluable to Mr. Lowell and 
Mr. Phelps, and Mr. Bayard was, we 
understand, very desirous of having him 
stay. Toturn him out now for a new- 
comer is as serious an offence against 
our diplomatic service abroad as could 
be committed. 





Mr. Frederic R. Coudert, in his article 
on arbitration in the November Harper’s, 
makes a brief reference to the Bering 
Sea case. He writes: 


‘*What would have resulted from a_per- 
sistent assertion of its rights by force, on the 
part of the United States, is of course a matter 
of conjecture. Mr. Phelps, minister at the 
Court of St. James’s, was in favor of vigorous 
measures, and urged the continuation of the 
only course which, in his judgment, was 
consistent with self-respect. He felt and 
expressed entire confidence that Great Bri- 
tain, knowing that she was in the wrong, 
would never go to war in defiance of the 
impregnable moral grounds on which the 
claims of the United States were based. 
This view was entitled to special consi- 
deration, emanating as it did from a_ pro- 
found jurist who had also proved himself an 
exceptionally skilful diplomat. But there 
certainly was some danger that the seizure of 
British vessels in the open sea might lead to a 
disturbance of the friendly relations between 
the two great powers.”’ 


This is putting it very mildly in view of 
the documents in the case. On June 14, 
1890, Sir Julian Pauncefote, after vainly 
trying to get Mr. Blaine to abate some- 
thing of his pretensions, served upon 
him a formal notice, of which the con- 
cluding paragraph was as follows: 

‘““The undersigned is in consequence in- 
structed formally to protest against such in- 
terference, and to declare that her Britannic 


Majesty’s Government must hold the Govern- 
ment of the United States responsible for the 





consequences that may ensue from acts which 
are contrary to the established principles of 
international law.” 

After the receipt of this unmistakable in- 
timation of what they were rushing upon 
with their seizures of British ships upon 
the high seas, Mr. Blaine and the Presi- 
dent suddenly discovered that they had 
always been strongly in favor of a modus 
and arbitration. Mr. Coudert’s way of 
putting the thing helps us to understand 
the laughter with which his jocose treat- 
ment of the American case was received 
by the Paris Tribunal. Mr. Phelps will 
immensely enjoy the humor of the refer- 
ences to himself. 





Admiral Stanton’s explanation of his 
conduct in saluting the rebel admiral in 
the harbor of Rio de Janeiro does not 
acquit him of having been guilty of an 
indiscretion, in view of his instructions 
to have nothing whatever to do with 
the revolution, but it does show how 
difficult was the situation he had to 
deal with. Precedents to guide him 
were exceedingly scanty, if indeed a 
single one precisely in point could 
be cited. As he says, Mello was the 
only Brazilian admiral afloat, and 
had sent an ofticer to make a cere- 
monious call upon the American admi- 
ral. Now there is no hard-and-fast rule 
about the receipt and return of these 
naval courtesies, though the principle is 
laid down in the books that, on the high 
seas at least, ‘‘ they ought generally to 
be returned if offered by one of the 
parties,’ and admirals’ ships, in particu- 
lar, are expected to salute each other. 
The case was certainly a puzzling one. 
Here was the entire Brazilian navy un- 
der a single commander flying the Bra- 
zilian flag. It was not a question of 
choosing between the recognition of 
Mello and that of some admiral loyal to 
the established Government. Admiral 
Stanton had, in fact, first recognized 
the de-facto Government by saluting 
the forts under Peixoto’s control. Then 
came the visit from the rebel ad- 
miral. It would have been an un- 
doubted discourtesy not to return it. 
Mello was no pirate. He was an in- 
surgent,and an insurgent of standing. 
Back of him was practically the entire 
navy, and two or three of the richest and 
most progressive States in the country. 
We suppose Admiral Stanton had no 
idea that he would be practically recog- 
nizing Mello’s rights as a belligerent by 
saluting him. There is room for doubt 
whether such was, in effect, the conse- 
quence of his action. But there appears 
to be no room for doubt that he exceed- 
ed his instructions. He was in a deli- 
‘ate position. He should have managed 
to be ‘‘not at home” when the rebel 
admiral’s card was sent up. 





The last Legislature of Michigan passed 
a law which attempted to confer upon 
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women the right to vote in municipal 
It was questioned at the time 
whether the Legislature possessed the 
power, under the State Constitution, to 
make so radical a change in the suffrage, 
and these doubts have been justified by 
an appeal to the judiciary. The Supreme 
Court rendered a decision last week de- 
claring the law unconstitutional and 
void, on the ground that the Constitution 
of Michigan does not extend the fran 
chise to women, and that the Legislature 
cannot confer the right by a statute, an 
amendment of the Constitution being the 
only lawful way to accomplish the result. 
Constitutional amendments providing 
for woman suffrage are, in fact, now 
pending in two Western States—Colorado 
and Kansas; and the vote on the question 
in the former State will be taken at this 
month’s election. The Michigan law 
became practically a Republican party 
measure during its passage through the 
Legislature, the Democrats opposing it 
and predicting that the Supreme Court 
would annul it for unconstitutionality. 
Now that this prediction has been veri- 
fied, the Detroit Tribune, the leading Re- 
publican organ, declares that ‘‘ woman 
suffrage in Michigan, either equal or 
limited, is placed beyond the pale of po- 
litical possibility for a generation at 
least.”’ The Tribune considers it practi- 
cally impossible to secure an extension of 
the franchise to women by means of a 
constitutional amendment—except ‘“ at 
the end of a long agitation, result- 
ing in a very considerable change of 
sentiment among both men and women.”’ 
Women still retain the right to vote at 
school elections in Michigan, but any 
further extension of the suffrage to the 
sex is, in the 7ribune’s opinion, far in 
the future. 


elections. 





As one more instance of the way the 
American manufacturer has to be pro- 
tected against his foreign competitors, 
the American Stationer cites a statement 
made by Mr. Johann Faber of Nuremberg 
in regard to the difficulties which he 
is encountering in his European trade 
through the underselling of American 
lead-pencil manufacturers. He said that 
England was “ flooded with 
American pencils’? to such an 


cheap 
extent 
that his product had no chance of a 
sale. American cedar pencils are sold 
in England at from sixty-six to sixty- 
eight cents a gross—a price which the 
Germans cannot touch. This only shows 
how flagrantly Herr Faber has been de- 
ceived. If he had looked into the Ame- 
rican tariff laws, in which the duties 
are never higher than are absolutely 
needed to withstand 
tion, he would have 
rate on lead pencils is 50 cents a 
gross and 30 per cent. ad valorem 
additional. This amounts to about 130 
per cent. of indispensable protection, and 
hence it is clear that the Germans can 


foreign competi- 
that the 


seen 





undersell the Americans by fully that 
margin. Yet it is just possible that the 
profound German mind is on the track 
of that great beauty of protection which 
consists in reserving the blessings of 
dear goods and high prices for its own peo 
ple, and which ruthlessly degrades the 
foreigner by selling him the same goods 
at a ruinously low figure. 





Mr. Asquith, who is unquestionably 
the coming man on the Liberal side in 
England, has been making a speech at 
Glasgow which has attracted a more 
than usual amount of attention, because 
it contains what may be considered the 
Liberal programme. He _ positively pro 
mised the passage at the present ses 
sion of Parliament of the parish-councils 
and employees’ liability bills, and then 
proceeded to defeat of 
the home-rule bill by the House of 
Lords, declaring that there 
greater fallacy than to imagine that the 
House of Lords affords any 
safeguard against rash and revolution 
ary legislation.” 
position by the promptness with which 


discuss the 
“Was no 
effective 
He illustrated this pro 


the Lords passed two of the most revolu 
tionary introduced in 
to the Commons, one the 
repeal of the corn laws, the other the ex 
tension of the suffrage in 1I867—which 
Lord Derby called ** a leap in the dark.”’ 
Both these measures were introduced by 


measures ever 


House of 


ministers pledged to resist them, but the’ 


Lords passed them without hesitation, so 
that Mr. Asquith says they never resist 
rash legislation unless it is introduced 
by Liberals. Ridiculing the notion that 
the Lords have the people of England at 
their back, he calls attention to the fact, 
for fact it is, that the conversion of the 
large Tory majority of 1886 into the 
Liberal majority of 1892, on the home 
rule question, came almost exclusively 
from England. In Ireland the Liberals 
lost two seats; in Scotland they gained 
four or five, but the majority by which 
the home-rule bill 
came from a change of opinion in Eng 


was finally passed 
land only. He claimed that in discussing 
the details of the home-rule bill for eighty 
two days, the House of Commons con 


ceded the principle, and 


whole difficulty between us arises in a | 


manipulation of 
points of legislative details 


comparatively small 
He con 


cluded with the declaration that if, as 
Mr. Goschen advised, they were ‘to drop 
rule,” the 


guilty of a gross dereliction of duty and 


home Liberals ‘“‘would be 
dishonorable violation of pledge But 
he did not say when the bill would be 
introduced again 


The fighting at Melilla is peculiarly 
well fitted to tire the Spanish heart. Be- 
sides being in line with the traditional 
glory of smiting the followers of Mo 
hammed, it revives the memory of O' Don- 
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nell’s successful campaign in Morocco 
in 1859-'60—an expedition which has 
served for food for Spanish boasting ever 
since. In addition is the certainty that 
a military triumph can be won in the 
end at a comparatively small outlay of 
treasure and blood, and that Spain may 
again appear, at slight cost to herself, to 


be cutting a considerable figure in Eu 
ropean- African politics. Further must be 
reckoned in the solid military qualities 
which the fighting 
seems to prove to be still inherent in the 
Spatiish character, recalling the proud 
days of Charles the Fifth and the he 
roic period of the Napoleonic invasion, 


recent desperate 


when the Spanish irregulars won an un 
equalled fame for valor and tenacity 
There can be no doubt that the Spanish 
ministry will tind the country, Impove 
rished though it is, responding cheer 
fully to the call for men and money 
needed to secure and possibly to extend 
Spanish north of 
Africa 


possessions in the 


A recent prosecution for lese-majesty 
in Wirtemberg had some peculiar fea 
tures. A delegation of peasants, from a 
region suffering terribly from drought, 
visited the capital to lay their distress 
before the King, choosing as their spokes 
man the village doctor, named Hartmann. 
King William refused to receive them, 
whereupon Dr. Hartmann published an 
account of the affair in a popular newspa 
per, adding that the King’s ministers were 
at fault for having advised his Majesty 
not to listen to “ unpleasant truths from 
“and that 
‘sleeping upon a volcano.” 
much for a 


the mouths of his subjects, 
they were 
This monarch 
brought up in Berlin, under the high and 


was too 


mighty idea of the divine right of sove 
reigns now prevalent in that capital, and 
the daring doctor and the 
equally audacious editor who let him 
into print 
for lese-majesty 


accordingly 
were promptly hauled up 
Tosay that the King’s 
unpleasant truths’’ for 
a clear implication 
that the King had been doing something 


subjects had 
the royal ear Was 
wrong—an absurd and impious supposi 

its face To talk about any 
body sleeping on a volcano in a country 


blessed by so mild and beneficent a mo- 


tion on 


narch was clearly incendiary and a direct 
insult to the good King, who, if he had 
his way, would have all his dear subjects 
sleep on (or under) nothing more danger 
Such, at 
least, were the contentions ofthe King’s 
they were unhappily 
made short work of by the courts, which 


ous than a German feather bed. 
. 1} 
counsellors, but 


decided that the rightof free speech and 
discussion had not been exceeded by 
either doctor or editor. Thus the effort 
of the King to strut at Stuttgart as the 
Emperor does at Berlin only served to 


show how thoroughly the divine-right 


props are knocked from under modern 


thrones 
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EXIT SILVER. 

THE prolonged contest over silver has 
ended—as inevitable if the ma- 
jority of the Senate should stand firm 


was 


and spurn every compromise—in the un 
conditional repeal of the purchasing 
clause of the Sherman act. Unfortu- 
nately this will not be the last of silver 
in American politics, but the future con 
troversies over it will be with reference 


to the disposition of the stock on 
hand. There will be no more contests 


over free coinage or over new purchases. 
Silver will be no longer a persecuted 
sister, but an inconvenient ghost. From 
time to time we shall look at our enor- 
mous store of the white metal, and won- 
der how we ever became so bereft of 
reason as to buy it. How France, and 
Germany, and Austria came to have more 
of it than they want is easily understood. 
Their holdings descended from former 
generations. Their silver coins were 
really the ‘‘dollars of the fathers.’’ Ours 
are our own dollars. Our fataers had no 
such dollars. They got rid of theirs in 
When the monetary revolution of 
1870-76 was going on in the commercial 
world, why did we go backward? Why 
did we seek to stem the tide and put 
ourselves in opposition to a wholesome 


1554. 


reform? 

To answer this question we must go 
back to the legal-tender act of 1862. 
This act has been the parent of all the 
bad monetary legislation that the coun- 
try has suffered from in the past thirty 


years. It planted in the public mind the 


idea that the Government could make 
money. It eradicated to a large extent 


the true conception that the Govern- 
ment’s stamp on a coin is merely a certifi 
cate of its weight and fineness. The green- 
back, apparently, gave the lie to allsuch 
antiquated notions. Did not the green- 
back pay debts as well as gold? Did it 
not answer all the purposes of gold, ex- 
cept the single one of paying debts 
abroad? Was it not an advantage to 
have a kind of money that could not be 
exported? These and a great progeny of 
half-truths and quarter-truths secured 
extensive lodgment in the minds of the 
people, so that when the war was ended 
a demand for more greenbacks became 
ominous. ‘‘ Don’t you want to have plenty 
” asked the demagogues of the 


6 


of money? 
day. Plenty of money signifies ease, lux- 
ury, freedom from care, and everything 
that this world can afford. Next to the 
hope of heaven, and sometimes far tran- 
scending it, is the desire for plenty of 
money. 

To those who took the opposite view 
was assigned the task of proving that an 
addition to the paper currency would not 
add anything to the quantities of bread 
and meat, clothes, shoes, coal, lumber, 
and other commodities. The battle con- 
tinued till 1874-5 with varying fortunes. 
Then President Grant vetoed the inflation 
bill and the people sustained the veto. This 
the first for sound 


was knock-down 








money, and here the battle would have 
ended but for an unexpected and calami- 
tous circumstance, the like of which had 
never been seen in the world’s history. 
The price of silver as compared with 
gold fell 114 per cent. in the space of 
three years. During the previous two 
hundred years it had fallen only 7 per 
cent. Here was material for a new cam- 
paign of inflation and for afresh appeal 
to the ‘‘debtor class.’’ When it was dis- 
covered that the silver dollar had been 
legislated out of existence in 18738 (hav- 
ing been out of existence de facto nearly 
forty years), the discovery added fuel 
to the flames. The charge of fraud, of 
bribery and underhand legislation, was 
brought against the Congress of 1873 
even by men who had been members of 
it and had voted for the act in question. 
There has hardly been such a disgrace- 
ful and unfounded libel in American his- 
tory. In spite of repeated proofs that it 
was a false and calumnious charge, it has 
survived and has found men shameless 
enough to repeat it in the national Capi- 
tol within two months. 

The arguments which were used to 
beat down greenback inflation would 
not serve the purpose as against silver, 
because that was a metal produced by 
labor in limited quantities, although 
rather larger than before. The fact that 
it was larger added zest to the campaign. 
“The larger the better,” said the silver- 
ites, ‘‘ the more the merrier.’’ With these 
catchwords they carried the day and have 
held their supremacy in national politics 
for fifteen years. The ‘‘ gold-bugs’”’ told 
them that a panic would come whenever 
the public should apprehend that the 
pile of silver in the Government vaults 
could not be kept at par with gold, but 
this was so long in coming that most peo- 
ple thought it never would come. 

It came a few months ago. The clock 
struck on the day when it was rumored 
from Washington that the Secretary of 
the Treasury would not use the $100,000,- 
000 gold reserve to redeem Treasury 
notes, but only the old greenbacks for 
which it was first accumulated. This 
meant that there would soon be two 
kinds of money in the country, one at par 
with gold and the other not so. Al 
though this story was quickly contra- 
dicted by the President’s authority, it 
found lodgment in the public fears, be- 
cause it was something which had been 
long though vaguely apprehended. Peo- 
ple began to clutch at their money. The 
panic so long foretold had come at last, 
and from that moment silver was doomed. 
It is doubtful if a vote in either branch of 
Congress has been changed by arguments. 
The victory is due to the overwhelming 
compulsion of facts, the pitiless stringen: 
The people 


cy of the money market. 


have learned at last that it is confidence 
which makes money plenty, and the 
lack of it which makes money scarce. 
They have learned, too, that gold and 
confidence go hand in hand the world 





over. Why it is so, it is needless to in- 
quire. If gold is universally acceptable 
and silver is not, that fact is sufficient 
unto itself. To argue against it, to fight 
against it,is as idle as to combat the public 
preference for straight noses over crook- 
ed ones. 

Greenback inflation made the war 
more costly to the Government by $800,- 
000,000 than it would otherwise have 
been. This is the computation of first- 
rate authorities in finance. The silver 
craze, which is the second chapter of 
greenback inflation, has loaded us with 
$600,000,000 of unavailable assets, and has 
virtually added that amount to the na- 
tional obligations, not counting cost of 
coining and guarding the stuff. The 
next problem in national finance will be 
to devise a banking system which shall 
gradually supersede all the Government 
paper afloat and give us a currency re- 
sponsive to the wants of trade. When 
silver takes its final exit, this task will 
not be difticult. All classes will be alike 
interested in if. Prejudices against banks 
will disappear. These prejudices were 
an outgrowth of the inflation craze. 
Bankers, as a rule, understanding these 
questions better than the community at 
large, were opposed to all the unsound 
schemes. Their influence was thrown 
against greenback inflation back in the 
seventies, and against its lawful progeny, 
silver. Hence they acquired the hate of 
greenbackers and silverites and the perse- 
cution of Congressmen. But this too 
shall pass away. 


SOUTHERN LYNCHING. 

THE editor of the Forum has obtained 
from Chief-Justice Bleckley of Georgia 
a very strong condemnation of lynching 
from the jurist’s standpoint, and he adds 
to it a discussion of the matter from 
what he conceives to be the negro’s 
standpoint. But there is one matter which 
all the Southern writers on this subject 
neglect, and that is the frequency of 
the offence which for the most part 
brings about the lynching of negroes. 
This is a capital point, because, if the 
thing were extremely frequent, it might 
be pleaded that the ordinary police ar- 
rangements of the communities in which 
it occurred were insufficient to deal 
with it. Bishop Haygood and Dr. Hoss 
gave us to understand, in a vague way, 
that the offence was very common, but 
refrained from saying how they knew it 
was very common. Neither of them 
made the slightest attempt at figures, or 
cited any better authority than vague 
rumors, circulated doubtless by horror- 
stricken women, or by the mobs who 
do the lynching and have to provide 
some justification of their conduct when 
they get home. 

Our own belief is, that the offence is 
very rare. A few cases here and there 
over the vast area of the South doubt- 
less occur in the course of the year— 
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probably about as many as occur at the 
North, and the imagination of the whites 
does the rest. Every one likes to add some- 
thing to the tale of horror, as it increases 
his importance. The man who knows of 
five cases of negro outrage on white wo- 
men is of course, for the time being, a 
“bigger man’’-than the man who has 
heard of only one, and thus the ghastly 
list grows till it reaches the editor of 
some newspaper, who multiplies it by 
ten. What is needed at the South is some 
process of official investigation and enu- 
meration. Reports of negro violence ought 
to be hunted down and analyzed and the 
result published. The negroes themselves 
ought to have enough influence to bring 
this about. We suspect the count would 
make a great many people ashamed of 
themselves—including the editors of re- 
ligious newspapers who claim for mobs 
the privilege of ‘‘ emotional insanity.”’ 

The other agency which, added to the 
vagueness about figures, does most to 
keep this negro lynching going at the 
South is touched on lightly—too lightly 
—by the editor of the Forum himself, and 
that is the feeling that any sort of violence 
is justifiable if perpetrated on behalf of 
or in defence of women, ‘‘ our women,” 
or Woman with a capital W. One of the 
sure marks of the old Southern ante 
bellum bully, and of the swashbuckler 
of the eighteenth century in every coun 
try, was his perpetual alarm about the 
honor of his women. His uneasiness on 
this point was always his most striking 
characteristic, and made his near neigh- 
borhood, when he had women under his 
care, something from which the quiet- 
est and most pure-minded male might 
well shrink. His readiness to fight with 
his equals about his women naturally be- 
got a readiness to avenge all wrongs on 
them, manu militari. It is not very long 
since a South Carolina colonel ‘“‘ called 
out’”’ and shot dead a lawyer of the same 
State for impugning his wife’s veracity as 
a witness in a trial about a will. Thecu- 
rious feature of this case was, that the 
lawyer felt himself obliged by public 
opinion to accept the challenge, although 
he knew the colonel never missed his 
mark. 

This supersensitiveness about women 
probably plays a larger partin the lynch- 
ing troubles than most Southern moral- 
ists are willing to acknowledge. It is 
one of the marks, however, of a state 
of civilization which has passed away 
in other communities, and must pass 
away in the South. The notion that 
women, for instance, can ‘‘ dishonor ’’ 
other people by their conduct is uncivi- 
lized, and is fast dying out. That every 
human being is the guardian of his own 
honor is the larger and wiser doctrine 
under which all civilized states are 
learning to live. The notion that wo 
men cannot, like men, live under the law 
and trust to the law for their safety, ho 
nor, and welfare‘is another relic of barba- 
rism of which the South must rid itself. 








There are cases, of course, where the 
strong hand of the man has to interfere 
for the protection of female weakness, 
but they are not more numerous than 
the cases in which the big strong man 
has to help the small and puny man 
against the insolent bully. Women are 
everywhere taking their place under 
the law as physically weak men, and 
the law has to take care of them as such, 
and popular manners are adapting them 
selves to the change. Women them- 
selves are the last to ask for the services 
of roving mobs for their protection 
against any form of outrage. The courts 
and police suftice, and must suftice, for 
the purpose. The women of the North, 
or of England and France, dispense with 
the services of lynching parties by means 
of extra care in their goings and comings, 
withthe certainty that the law will over 
take all wrongdoers. For what can be more 
demoralizing to sheriff or police than the 
belief that mobs will do their work? 


THE SUPPRESSION OF IMMORAL LITE 
RATURE., 

AN international congress against im 
moral literature—probably the first of its 
kind—was held at Lausanne, September 
12 to 14. The eighty delegates present 
were united and emphatic upon the ex 
tent of the evil they had met to combat, 
but gave no signs of supernatural wisdom 
in the practical remedies they were able 
to suggest. In fact, the only thing they 
really decided to do was to do nothing— 
unless the agreement to establish an in 
ternational ‘‘ bureau of vigilance’ may 
be regarded as better than nothing. Pro 
positions were indeed made of every con- 
ceivable kind and degree of impractica- 
bility. One excited delegate was for hav- 
ing the authors of immoral books seized 
bodily and made to erase their offensive 
writings with their own tongues, after 
the ancient method of dealing with here- 
tics. A Belgian member of the congress 
solemnly proposed that editors of reputa- 
ble newspapers should agree to “‘ exclude 
from their association "’ any fellow-editor 
who disgraced it; overlooking the fact 
that it is the non-reputable editors who 
are in a position to do the excluding, and 
that it would be just like the rascals, 
even if in a minority, not to go nor give 
up their rascality when ordered to do so 
by resolution. There was a great deal 
of talk, too, about the need of a strict 
enforcement of the laws against obscene 
books and periodicals, and about supply 
ing good literature to supplant the bad, 
but nothing came of it all except the 
chance afforded the speakers to free 
their minds. 

Nevertheless, the Lausanne Congress 


served a useful purpose in bringing into | 


strong relief the fundamental difficulties 
in the way of suppressing immoral lite 
rature. The first is the impossibility of 
defining accurately what is immoral lite- 
rature. There is, of course, a general 








agreement about the flagrant forms of 
obscene literature, which carry their 
grossness and their evil purpose on their 
face. Every civilized country has strin 
gent laws against commerce in that kind 
of provocation to vice, and it everywhere 
has to be carried on clandestinely, if at all. 
But as soon as we try to extend our defi 
nition so as to make it cover the subtler 
forms of prurient literature, we break 
down. When the evil is disguised, and 
resides in the covert suggestion or the 
latent intention, it cannot be reached 
except by legislation which may be used 
against the harmless as well as the per 
nicious. The sort of danger we are ex 
posed to, when thus on the border-land 
between the unmistakably indecent and 
the dubiously immoral, was shown in the 
Lausanne Congress by one delegate—it 
is needless to say he was from England— 
who told of his labors for the suppression 
of an illustrated edition of Rabelais and 
of another immoral French book, ‘ Paul 
and Virginia’! 

The truth is, it is utterly impossible to 
reach this form: of evil by any law, muni 
cipal, national, or international. To exe 
cute a law which would be effective 
against the elusive forms of immoral lite 
rature without being an instrument of 
tyranny, would require, in the authori 
ties set for its interpretation and enforce 
ment, a critical and wsthetic faculty 
and a moral sense such as the world has 
never yet seen in ofticialdom,or out of it, 
for that matter. Such a law would neces- 
sarily vest a great amount of discretion 
in the executive officer, which is only 
another way of saying that it would al 
low the executive ofticer to give his own 
subjective view of what was immoral the 
force of a statute. We should straight 
way have a burning of books more disas 
trous than Omar's, and should speedily be 
reduced to a literary diet which might 
be guaranteed to be moral, but which 
would be mightily like sawdust and 
water. Moreover, even supposing a law 
could be devised delicate enough to 
reach existing fashions of unwholesome 
allusion and inflammatory suggestion, a 
new dialect of immorality would be at 
once invented to take the place of the 
old one, and so the work would have to 
be done all over again. Even to the 
Lausanne delegates it was obvious that 
this would never do. 

They were nearer on the track when 
they dwelt upon the need of driving out 
bad books with good 
the *‘ Societé Franklin” of France was 


The example of 


held up for imitation, with its earnest 
attempts to get good literature into cir- 
culation. But a great deal of solemn 
truth on this subject was condensed in 
the remarks of the head rabbi of Gene 
va, who was a member of the con 
gress He reminded his hearers that 
good books were not made to order. It 
is not enough to say, “Go to, let us 
have a library of unexceptionable books 
to put into the hands of the rising genera- 
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tion.”’ First get your books, and then, 
what is still harder, get your readers. 
‘““The good book,” said this Nathan the 
Wise, ‘‘ is too often the stupid book’’; 
and he might have added that to force a 
young person to abandon an interesting 
book which may be dangerous, for a safe 
book which is infinitely tedious, is only to 
eseape one kind of immorality by falling 
into another. It is a truth, which many 
excellent people fail to perceive, that 
what really gives some objectionable 
books their hold is their wit and grace 
and literary charm, and not at all the re- 
grettable features which hide everything 
else to certain eyes. Nothing could be 
more deadly than to confound moral 
literature with the prosy preaching of 
morals. 

The sum of the whole matter appears 
to be that there is no way of getting rid 
of «ll forms of immoral literature. This 
temptation will always remain in the 
world, as far as we can see, to beset un- 
formed characters, and must be met, 
like all the other constant temptations 
of life, by bracing the individual to with- 
stand it. Healthy sentiment and pure 
taste in the reading public will be surer 
death to corrupting books than all the 
laws which the wit of man can devise. 


THE COPYRIGHT CONFERENCE IN BAR- 
CELONA. 


BARCELONA, October 7, 1893. 

THE Association Littéraire et Artistique In- 
ternationale boasts an illustrious founder, Vic- 
tor Hugo, who presided at the conference of 
organization held in Paris in 1878, in connec- 
tion with the Universal Exposition. Since 
that time there have been yearly reunions in 
different cities in the following order: London, 
Lisbon, Vienna, Rome, Amsterdam, Brussels, 
Antwerp, Geneva, Madrid, Venice, Paris for 
the second time, in 1889, in connection with the 
Société des Gens de Lettres, upon the occasion 
of the Exposition of that year; London again 
in 1890, Neuchatel, and Milan. In addition to 
these fifteen regular sessions, there have been 
two extraordinary sessions held in Berne, in 
September, 1883, and October, 1889. 

As appears from the above list, two confe- 
rences had already been held in the Iberian 
peninsula, and why Spain should have been 
selected for this year’s meeting is not apparent. 
It could hardly have been for the sake of the 
propagation of the ideas of the association, 
for Spanish literary-property legislation is al- 
ready in some respects—notably as regards the 
length of the term of copyright protection—in 
advance of that of other European countries. 
Moreover, the city chosen offers few special 
attractions. It is not at all typically Spanish, 
even the old part having been so much invaded 
by modern constructions as to retain its cha- 
racteristics only in secluded corners. With an 
aspect distinctly that of a flourishing commer- 
cial town, it belongs to what has been called 
the ‘‘ Mediterranean type,” lacking, however, 
the picturesqueness of Genoa. A certain beau- 
ty, even magnificence, the city possesses, with 
its lively and attractive boulevard of the 
Rambla, and still more beautiful Paseo de 
Colon, with its double row of fine palm trees 
and abundance of shrubs and flowers. The 
new town, which has been built within twenty- 








five years, makes a good impression because of 
its broad and tree-lined avenues. This part of 
Barcelona possesses one characteristic peculiar 
to itself. The streets all cross at right angles, 
and at every crossing the corners of the blocks 
have been sliced off so that each crossing be- 
comes a small square. The effect of this is 
fine, but the excessive regularity of the solidly 
built-up streets, lined with six-storied apart- 
ment-houses, is monotonous. Aside from the 
fine cathedral, the Casa Consistorial, and old 
Palacio de la Disputacién y Audiencia, there is 
little to attract the sightseer. The University 
building is modern and not particularly inte- 
resting. 

A characteristic local note was the frequent 
remindings that the visitors were welcomed, 
not toSpain, but to Catalufia, and that they 
were among Catalans. But the hospitality 
extended, whether Spanish or Catalan, was 
lavish. The-reception and entertainment of 
the members of the Congress was intrusted to 
the ‘‘ Associacién de Publicistas” (Press Asso- 
ciation), and most liberally were these duties 
construed. The guests were serenaded on their 
arrival and departure, and during their stay 
were supplied with free passes for all the 
tramway lines and suburban trains, as well as 
with tickets to the theatres, and cards of ad- 
mission to the literary clubs. Five public din- 
ners were tendered, one involving an all-day 
excursion to the country-seat of an opulent 
Catalan at the hillside village of Vallvidrera, 
where were enjoyed extensive and beautiful 
views, with the Mediterranean upon one side 
and Montserrat upon the other. There were 
public sessions of inauguration and closure, 
and, for the evenings, club receptions and 
specially arranged theatrical performances— 
among the latter anevening devoted to original 
Catalan plays. The result was thatalthough the 
Conference extended from Saturday to Satur- 
day (September 23 to 30), inclusive, there re- 
mained time for only nine working sessions, 
insuflicient for the work planned. 

On Saturday afternoon, September 23, an 
informal meeting was held in one of the rooms 
of the University Library, for the purpose of 
introducing the members of the Conference to 
one another, and of laying before them the 
printed reports of committees, and announcing 
the programme for the working sessions. On 
Sunday morning the troops were reviewed 
from the balcony of the University, and it was 
just at the conclusion of this parade that there 
occurred the one event which threw a shadow 
upon the sunny days of the Barcelona Con- 
ference—the throwing of the bombs under the 
horse of Gen. Martinez Campos. Fortunately 
the general escaped with such slight concus- 
sions that he could participate in the public re- 
ception three hours later. In the afternoon 
the official inauguration took place in the 
Paraninfo—the richly decorated audience 
hall of the University. The exercises began 
more than an hour after the appointed time, 
an example of Spanish punctuality. It was 
characteristically Spanish, also, to account for 
the rather slender audience, notwithstanding 
the great number of tickets of invitation .dis- 
tributed, by the explanation that the hour of 
the meeting was such that attendance would 
interfere with the usual Sunday’s corrida de 
toros. The mayor of Barcelona delivered, in 
Spanish, an address of welcome, which was af- 
terwards distributed to the audience in a 
French translation. He was followed by other 
Spanish dignitaries, and responded to by mem- 
hers of the association, who, for the most part, 
spoke in French, but two Germans won hearty 
applause by speaking in good Spanish. 





On Monday morning began the working ses- 
sions, also held in the Paraninfo, between the 
hours of 9 and 12 A. M.and 2and5p.m. The 
attendance was at no time large, and the busi- 
ness of the sessions proceeded with an apparent 
briskness, due in part to the quick movements 
and rapid speech of the French delegates. But 
a certain amount of informality reigned, and 
there was no limitation either of the frequency 
of speech or the length of the remarks, while 
interruptions were common, and occasionally 
four or five persons would be speaking and ges- 
ticulating at the same time. Besides the pre- 
sident of the association, M. Eugéne Pouillet, 
the author of a learned work on literary pro- 
perty, the persons in attendance whose active 
participation must be considered of the high- 
est importance to the progress of copyright 
were M. Henri Morel of Berne, Switzerland, 
director of the Bureau of the International 
Union for the Protection of Literary and 
Artistic Property; M. Desjardins, delegate 
from the Ministry of Public Instruction of 
France; M. Chaumat, delegate from the French 
Ministry of Justice; Sig. Augusto Ferrari of 
Milan, representing various Italian literary as- 
sociations; M. Jules Lermina, the perpetual 
secretary of the association, and Don Adolfo 
Calzado, a member of the Cortés of Spain. In 
asecond group might be placed the younger 
men showing an active interest in copyright 
legislation, chiefly lawyers, rising literary 
men, or publishers, such as MM. Georges Har- 
mand, Albert Vaunois, Ernest Eisenmann, Ar- 
mand Ocampo, Lucien Layus, Georges Mail- 
lard, and Victor Souchon of Paris, and Dr. 
Albert Osterrieth of Heidelberg: while a third 
division would include the remaining mem- 
bers, for the most part literary men or artists 
whose greater or less interest in the proceed- 
ings of the congress is primarily due to their 
vocations—prominent among these being Dr. 
Max Nordau, the dramatist Grenet Dancourt, 
the brilliant young novelist Marcel Provost, 
M. Jules Oppert, the artist J. Davrigny, and 
Dr. Gustav Diercks of Berlin. 

It is noticeable that while the association has 
skirted Germany, it has abstained from enter- 
ing upon the territory of that empire, and this 
fact, together with some other evidence, leads 
to the conviction that, despite the word inter- 
national in its title, the organization is still 
dominatingly French. At the Barcelona Con- 
ference the members bearing German names 
were found to be chiefly German literati living 
in Paris; and while there were representatives 
present from Belgium, Germany, Italy, and, 
of course, Spain, I fancied I detected in this 
non-French contingent a note of opposition. 
Great Britain sent no representative, and 
there was no one from the United States ex- 
cept your correspondent, who, while a member 
of the Authors’ Copyright League, was present 
solely in his private capacity. In view of the 
object of the association, as declared in its con- 
stitution, ‘to defend and propagate the princi- 
ple of international literary and artistic prop- 
erty,” and in consideration of its primary 
practical purpose, viz., the unification of the 
legislation of the world regarding copyright, it 
is much to be desired that it should assume a 
truly international character. 

The programme embraced the following sub- 
jects for discussion: (1) Translations; (2) 
contracts between authors and publishers ; (3) 
the registration of copyrights at Stationers’ 
Hall, London; (4) literary property in the 
South American States; (5) on the term of 
copyright ; (6) on property in architectural de- 
signs ; and (7) on the desirability of establish- 
ing at Berne a general registration of all works 
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upon which copyright is claimed in any of 
the countries of the International Copyright 
Union. In addition, there was to be an Essay 
on Catalan Literature, by Don Salvador Pog- 
gio of Barcelona. 

The rector of the University, Don Julian 
Casafia, opened the first session with a brief 
address of welcome, and the secretary of the 
association followed, reporting on copyright 
movements in general during the year which 
had passed since the last conference. The pre- 
sident then read a report, by L. Lyon-Caen of 
Paris, on the right of translation, which was 
taken up with much interest, and the sense of 
the meeting was expressed by a resolution in 
favor of giving to authors control over the 
translation of their works for a minimum pe- 
riod of twenty years. The second topic was 
introduced by Don Antonio Torrents y Monner 
of Barcelona, who read a carefully prepared 
paper on contracts for publication, which 
elicited favorable comment. In the afternoon 
session the subject was continued by the con- 
sideration of M. Pouillet’s printed report on a 
‘*Projet de contrat d’édition,” tnd by a con- 
scientious discussion, paragraph by paragraph, 
of the accompanying draft for a general code 
of law to govern the relations between authors 
and publishers in cases where no special con- 
tract existed between them. 

The twenty-seven articles of this bill occu- 
pied the two sessions of Tuesday as well, but 
this considerable allotment of time was not 
disproportionate when the practical importance 
of the matter under discussion is considered. 
It may be said to be just now the burning 
question in relation to literary property, and 
is being agitated in France, Germany, Italy, 
Denmark, and Sweden, with a view to secur- 
ing desirable legislation. M. Pouillet points 
out, in his interesting report, how especially 
necessary on behalf of the young writer—the 
author who approaches a publisher with his 
first book—is the existence of some law which 
shall secure his rights, in the far too common 
case of his having surrendered his literary pro- 
duction for publication without any definite 
contract with his publisher. But the difficul- 
tis in the way of evolving an international 
code of law governing literary and artistic 
publication are very great. The practices 
which have grown up in the different coun- 
tries with regard to publication are so dissimi- 
lar that it would seem almost impossible to 
formulate a law of general application. It 
seems manifest, also, that the successful elabo- 
ration of such a project would require the 
sympathetic codperation of an association or 
committee of publishers, and this last cannot 
be said to have been fully secured at the Bar- 
celona Conference. 

The discussion in Wednesday morning's ses- 
sion turned on the interesting question of what 
should be the period of copyright protection, 
a lengthy report being submitted by the novel- 
ist Armand Ocampo, entitled: ‘*‘ Rapport sur 
un projet dunification de la durée du droit de 
propriété attaché aux ceuvres de l’esprit.” The 
report concluded with a series of votes, of 
which the following are the most important: 
(1.) That the duration of the protection in the 
case of intellectual production should be uni- 
form in all countries; (2) that this term, if it 
must be limited, should be a fixed period of 
one hundred years from the date of the first 
publication of the work; and (#) that in the 
near future this provisionary term should be 
extended to perpetuity. These resolutions gave 
rise toa lively debate, several members defend- 
ing the author’s right toa perpetual property in 
his production, and others objecting to the term 





proposed as retrogressive, on the ground that it 
might prove a shorter period than the possible 
term under the present law of Spain, which se- 
cures the intellectual property for eighty years 
beyond the life of the author, which last might 
easily exceed a period of twenty years after 
the publication of his book. 

The next subject taken up was of as much 
interest from the bibliographical point of view 
as from the side of copyright protection. This 
was M. Jules Lermina’s scheme for a general 
registration of all literary, artistical, theatri- 
cal, and musical literature published in the 
countries within the International Copyright 
Union. It was proposed to charge the bureau 
of the Union at Berne, Switzerland, with the 
establishment of a registry of titles and names 
of authors, and with the statistical tabulation 
of intellectual production, and also to autho- 
rize the bureau to furnish on demand certifi- 
cates of original publication which should be 
considered proof in the law courts. There 
seemed to be unanimity of mind as to the de- 
sirability of such a central bibliographical bu- 
reau, but considerable divergence of opinion 
as to the practical measures for securing it. 
M. Lermina’s interesting report closed with a 
resolution to the effect that it is desirable that 
the States of the Copyright Union should im- 
pose on all their authors or publishers the ob- 
ligatory deposit of one copy of every work 
published, this condition, however, to rest in- 
dependent of a recognition of the author's 
property in his book. One of the professors of 
the University of Barcelona, Don Odén de 
Buen y del Cos, read with excellent effect a pa 
per in Spanish, pointing out what might be 
called the natural order of deposit of copies in 
relation to literary property. As a record of 
the literature of the author's place of nativity 
one copy should go to the public library of his 
province, a second be sent to the capital of the 
State to register the national literature, and a 
third deposited at Berne to mark the growth of 
the literature of the world. 

The time set aside for working sessions 
proved too short to do justice to several inte- 
resting subjects upon the programme. Papers 
relating to topics such as property in portraits, 
concerning which a report had been prepared 
by Albert Vaunois, Lucien Layus, and Jean 
Lobel; property in architectural designs, with 
a report by Georges Harmond; and recent 
copyright movements in South America, with 
a report by Alcide Darras and Ernest Eisen- 
mann, entitled *‘Du mouvement législatif en 
matitre de droits intellectuels chez les peuples 
de langue espagnole ou portugaise,” could only 
be laid before the Congress with scarcely any 
discussion. The matter of registration in Eng- 
land was not brought up at all, and two excep- 
tionally interesting contributions had to be 
passed over in silence, one by Dr. Max Nordau 
on property in the titles of literary works 
(‘De la propriété des titres au point de vue 
des ceuvres littéraires ™), and the other contain- 
ing the draft of a proposed new copyright law 
for Germany, by Dr. Albert Osterrieth, which 
embodied some original ideas well worthy of 
consideration. 

It would be well if the Association Litté 
raire et Artistique Internationale could short- 
ly hold a conference in the United States. It 
would afford an opportunity for correcting 
existing wrong impressions in the minds of 
foreign authors as to the actual law and prac- 
tice under our present copyright statutes. On 
the other hand, the moral effect ef the presence 
of a representative body of foreign authors 
seriously discussing copyright from the ad- 
vanced standpoint of European thought on 


that subject would certainly be excellent, and 
would help to create fresh interest in the mat- 
ter, and thus hasten the time for attempting 
such a revision of our copyright laws as would 
bring them more nearly into accord with the 
legislation of other civilized countries for the 
protection of intellectual productions. T. 5. 


THE TOURIST IN NORWAY 
FAGERLUND, September, IS93 

SomEBODY has called Norway a * Switzer- 
land by the sea,” but, aside from the funda- 
mental characteristics it must necessarily 
have in common with Switzerland as a moun- 
tainous country, nothing more different can be 
imagined. Itis the charm of Norway that it 
is unlike anything else, that it has a character 
as distinctively Norwegian as Switzerland's is 
Swiss. It is utterly impossible to see it vicari- 
ously by visiting some other part of Europe 
You may get its elements elsewhere, its lakes, 
and rivers, and waterfalls, its forests and flelds, 
its barren rocks and its snow-covered moun 
tains; it is their combination here that is new 
and makes Norway a thing apart. The fjords 
of the western coast are the part of Norway 
most frequently visited and described. They 
are easily accessible by steamer from England 
or Scotland, and in the great majority of cases 
they and the North Cape form the objective 
and only point of a Norwegian tour. Not only 
people who have never been there, but many 
who have, believe that this is all there is 
Americans and Englishmen in plenty, after 
such a coasting voyage and an occasional short 
drive inland to enable them to get across to 
the head of another fjord to resume their trip 
by water, come away with the idea of having 
done” Norway, when they have, in reality, 
seen but its outermost edge. 

The proper way to see the country is to leave 
the steamer say at Molde or Naes, post down 
by cartole, stolAjyaerre, or vogn) through the 
glorious scenery of the Romsdal and the Gud- 
brandsdal, and take the steamboat on Lake 
Mjisen, the largest lake in Norway, and the rail 
way into Christiania, and then go back again, 
first by rail, then by the little steamboat that 
pushes its way through the floating logs on the 
long and narrow Lake Spirillen, and by car- 
riage, as before, through the lovely scenery of 
Valdres to Laerdal on the Sognefjord. The 
traveller in this way sees Norway in all its 
phases—its desolate and its fertile parts, its 
vegetation and its natural resources; and he 
will come away with some knowledge, at least, 
of the manners and customs of the people. If, 
fortunately, he hits upon a season when there 
is not too much rain, he will inevitably be 
fascinated by the country, no matter where he 
may have been before 

To the traveller accustomed to other Euro- 
pean scenery Norway will possibly, at the out- 
set, be deficient in one particular charm. There 
are very few old buildings in any part of it, 
and very few places that have for any but a 
Norwegian an historic interest. For those who 
care about that sort of thing it lacks, in short, 
on all sides, the picturesqueness of association. 
So far as I know, there are but two ruins in all 
Norway—the four arches of the old Hamar Ca- 
thedral and the meagre remains of a Cister- 
cian monastery on the Hovedé, near Christi- 
ania, both of which date from the twelfth cen- 
tury. There are stone churches at Christiania 
and Bergen; parts, at least, of the Cathedral 
at Throndhjem are ancient, and several wooden 





churches in various parts of the country are 
quite as old; but these complete the list. This 
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result is, no doubt, partly owing to the fact 
that the principal building material has always 
been wood. While some few of the buildings, 
like the churches just mentioned, which were 
exceptionally built at the beginning and have 
been carefully kept at all times, have lasted 
down to the present day, the great majority 
have necessarily perished. Almost all of the 
Norwegian towns, besides, have been swept by 
fire again and again. The larger ones are now 
being gradually more substantially built of 
bricks and stucco, but the buildings of the 
farms and in the smaller villages are still al- 
most wholly constructed of squared logs, which 
are then, in the better houses, covered with 
clapboards. They are guileless here, as yet, 
of the lath-and-plaster walls of an American 
frame house, although the exteriors are often 
astonishingly familiar. 

There are in Norway, particularly in the 
country, many resemblances to America that 
strike the traveller. In various parts of rural 
Norway, but particularly in the south, it is not 
an uncommon thing to see white farmhouses 
with red barns and outbuildings, which at a 
distance look the very counterpart of those in 
America. The resemblance is, of course, only 
superficial, and is quickly dispelled by a near- 
er view, which discloses the multifarious build- 
ings that are characteristic of a Norwegian 
farmstead in their peculiar grouping about the 
spacious court. In remote parts of the country 
the more ancient farm buildings, dingy with 
age, are often curiously carved, particularly on 
the door-posts and lintels. This is especially 
true of the stabur, a sort of glorified corncrib, 
which, for some reason or other, all over Nor- 
way, is the one building of the farm which has 
best preserved an antique appearance. 

The farms themselves and farming methods 
have but little resemblance to ours. There are 
very few large holdings, and it is curious to 
note the divisions and subdivisions of land in- 
dicated by the lettered posts by the wayside. 
Much of the tilled land has been fairly wrested 
from natural conditions by an energy which it 
seems might have been elsewhere better ap- 
plied. The bastions along the roadside, ten or 
twelve feet wide at the top, made of all sorts 
of stones picked off the land and piled up to 
get rid of them, are evidence in point. Little 
strips of field high up on a mountain side, so 
inaccessible that the scanty crop of hay must 
be sent down on wires, are frequent enough, 
and, on the upland meadows which are too 
steep for a wagon, it is the common custom to 
get the hay in on sledges that are often drawn 
by man-power. Farming under such circum- 
stances is necessarily done by primitive me- 
thods, and there is little modern machinery 
even where it might be used. In many places, 
girls and women may be seen cutting oats and 
barley with a sickle, not seldom in compara- 
tively large fields. 

Some of the farming methods are peculiar. 
One of the first things to attract the attention 
in agricultural Norway is the long, upright 
frames on which the grass is dried; these make 
a hayfield look like a parade-ground, with the 
troops drawn up in irreproachable line. The 
plantations of gnarled birch trees, whose ten- 
der boughs with the leaves on are cut off and 
dried in late summer for winter fodder for the 
sheep, are a new element in the landscape. 
Peculiar, too, at least to the extent that pre- 
vails in Norway, is the summer saeter life. 
Regularly with the coming of St. John’s Day, 
the 24th of June, the live-stock of the farms, 
the cows, sheep, goats, and swine, are driven 
off to the mountain pastures, where they are 
kept until early September, while the home 





fields are mown for their hay. Up at the sae- 
ter the girls who attend the cattle live in a 
very primitive fashion, often in a house with a 
single room which is dairy and living-room 
combined, The butter and cheese produced are 
not infrequently brought down on their backs, 
and the few necessaries of life are carried up 
in the same way. The grass of these mountain 
pastures, especially on the sunny slope of a 
valley, is short but astonishingly abundant, 
and the cattle thrive. Norway without the 
life of the saeter would lose some of its most 
characteristic charms of sight and sound. 
Every one who has been through the Norwe- 
gian mountains will call to mind the plaintive 
sounds of the cattle-horn echoing down through 
the woods from some high pasture, and the 
minor notes of the cattle-call: Kuss! kuss ! 
kuss! kom hjem ! 

One other resemblance to rural America 
that impresses itself upon the traveller from 
these shores is the way in which the farmsteads 
are scattered about the country, and the com- 
parative absence of villages. Norway, as a 
whole, is very sparsely inhabited, partly owing 
to the nature of the country itself, and partly 
to the drift of the population to America. Long 
stretches are uninhabited, and the roads wind 
for miles without interruption through dense 
forests of tall, yellow-trunked pines, and 
spruces that have their equal for luxuriance of 
growth nowhere else in the world. There is a 
strange absence of animal life in these regions. 
A squirrel occasionally runs across the road, 
but there are few birdsand no songsters. Nor- 
way in this respect is strangely silent. There 
were skylarks in the meadows in July, but they 
soon disappeared, and the only birds commonly 
left, besides the sparrows and the familiar little 
wagtails, were the ash-gray crows and the 
magpies, who seemed to have entered upon an 
alliance and were often seen to fly and feed 
together. 

In spite of the sparseness of population and 
the comparative poverty of the country, the 
roads of Norway are scarcely surpassed by 
those of any other part of Europe. Of late 
years vast sums have been expended in this di- 
rection with superb result. Yearly, new dis- 
tricts are taken in hand, and the old roads are 
either straightened and levelled, or, in many 
cases, abandoned outright. It is an admirable 
country for bicycling; and wheelmen and 
wheelwomen, also, are met everywhere. Nor- 
way in most respects is not behind the rest of 
the world. There are few railways, to be sure, 
but such a recent appliance as the telephone is 
used all over the country to an extent that is 
absolutely unknown in America, and charges 
for it and the telegraph are astonishingly cheap. 
In most respects, although a peasant popula- 
tion is naturally conservative, ideas of all 
kinds penetrate rapidly through Norway, and 
this we may largely ascribe to an abundant 
and wide-awake journalism. In the present 
political conditions there is, in this way, a pe- 
culiarly active exchange of opinion throughout 
the land, which, under a calm exterior, is real- 
ly undergoing a period of storm and stress 
whose intensity is utterly unsuspected unless 
one purposely looks for it. 

At the time of my coming to Norway, all 
eyes were fixed upon the Storthing in Christi- 
ania, and the pending consular question was, 
for the time being, to the Norsemen, the most 
vital matter in the world. Outside of the news- 
papers, the two political parties kept their tem- 
per admirably. There were, almost as a mat- 
ter of course, journalistic recriminations of the 
old familiar sort, and charges and counter- 
charges which nobody believed. A Conserva- 





tive did say once in my hearing that he wished 
that Ullmann, the Radical president of the 
Storthing, might be providentially and sud- 
denly removed, but I have heard Englishmen 
speak much more disrespectfully of Gladstone. 
The popular attitude towards Sweden was less 
constrained and was often freely expressed, 
The feeling against Sweden is sometimes very 
bitter, and the Swedes themselves not seldom 
by their own actions help on a sentiment that, 
to say the least, is unfortunate. As far back 
as 1814, one of the Swedish commissioners then 
in Norway engaged in negotiations looking to- 
wards the election of Charles XIII. as King of 
Norway wrote to Bernadotte of [irritation 
enfantine de cette nation, andI heard a Swede 
use the very term who was probably utterly 
unaware of any historical precedent. The Nor- 
wegians—that is, some Norwegians—in much 
the same way speak sneeringly of the ‘‘great 
Swedes.” The feeling has actually grown 
among certain classes of the people into a tra- 
ditional attitude of hatred on the one side and 
of contempt on the other. The most violent 
partisan that I saw in Norway wasa little man 
who afterwards turned out to be a commercial 
traveller. I met him on the boat on Lake Mjé- 
sen, where he had a deck passage. He inform- 
ed me that if he had a son he would show him 
the way to the Swedish frontier, with a rifleon 
his shoulder, and tell him to shoot five Swedes. 
Five, he explained when I questioned him, he 
thought would be one man’s share. Such 
acrimony, however, is not frequent. After 
the dissolution of the Storthing the agitation 
and excitement soon calmed down, and the 
situation resembled the usual state of midsum- 
mer politics elsewhere. The members of the 
Storthing, with a view, doubtless, to a possi- 
ble reélection, addressed their admiring con- 
stituents in the schoolhouses throughout the 
country. Up at the large and fashionable 
sanitorium in the Gausdal, a little later on, an 
ex-cabinet minister and the leader of the Right 
might have been seen playing the game of 
bowls they call boccia, while a Swedish ad- 
miral looked approvingly on. At that very 
time, lower down the valley, at Bjérnson’s 
estate, Olestad, a new element had come into 
the life of the nation—little Manfred Ibsen, the 
grandson of the two poets Bjérnson and 
Ibsen, whose voice, if he inherits the cha- 
racteristics of both grandfathers, will by and 
by be loud in the land. 

The time for a visit to Norway is early in 
the summer season, say, from the middle of 
June to the end of August. By the first of 
September the tourist tide has turned and 
many of the conveniences of travel disappear. 
The season is short at the best, for winter 
comes early and lingers late. What it is like 
when it fairly sets in, the immense wooden 
snowploughs, tilted up by the roadside at short 
distances all over Norway, unmistakably tell. 

W. 4H. C. 








THEOPHILE GAUTIER. 


Paris, October 12, 1893. 


DvuRING the last years of the Second Empire, 
I hardly ever went to the opera without seeing 
Théophile Gautier in the place which he had 
chosen and which he invariably occupied—a 
stall in the middle of the first line of stalls that 
fill the inclined part of the pit, which rises 
towards the boxes of the first tier. There he 
was, inthe centre of the immense hall, looking 
like a good old lion, half asleep, with his long, 
flowing, manelike hair. He never came for 
anything except the ballet; he looked through 
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his half-shut eyes on the evolutions of the 
ballet as if he were in a dream. There 
was nothing coarse in his admiration of 
the human forms which were moving before 
him and which looked to him almost unreal: 
he was old and careworn; the ballet was to 
him a sort of ideal recreation. He never 
ceased to be the poet of form, of * ’art pour 
Yart.” Théophile Gautier was in truth a poet, 
though he was not a poet of the highest order: 
he materialized ideas and feelings more than he 
idealized matter. He was an artist in words, 
and he liked to play with them with a con- 
summate skill. He never expressed any deep 
emotions, any sublime sentiments; the moral 
world seems to have been to him a terra inco- 
gqnita. He remained to the end what he had 
been in the days of his youtb, full of a certain 
sort of animal admiration for the splendors of 
the world, and ignorant of its spiritual mean- 
ing. 

He was born at Tarbes on the 31st of August, 
1811. As he once said of himself: ‘* Though 
I have spent my whole life in Paris, I 
have kept a meridional substratum.” It was 
true. Born at the foot of the Pyrenees, of a 
family which came from Avignon (then sub- 
ject to the Pope), he was a sort of foreigner in 
France. He was educated in Paris, in one of 
the great barracks of the University. When 
he left it, he tried first to become a painter, 
and entered the atelier of Rioult, near the Col- 
lége Charlemagne; but he soon abandoned art 
for literature. It was the time when Victor 
Hugo was proclaiming war against the Classic 
school. Gautier was one of the noisy and en- 
thusiastic lieutenants of the great Romantic 
poet; he entered into notoriety at the first rep- 
resentation of ‘‘Hernani.’”’ Gérard de Nerval 
recruited young men in the Latin Quarter 
as claqueurs at this first representation; he 
gavesix tickets to Théophile Gautier. For this 
occasion Gautier ordered a flaming red waist- 
coat. ‘‘One day,” writes Maxime Du Camp, 
‘*T said to Theo [he was socalled by his friends}, 
‘You were famous very young.’ ‘ Yes,’ an- 
swered Theo, with the air of indifference which 
gave so much character to his pleasantries— 
‘yes, very young; it was on account of my 
waistcoat.’ ” 

This first representation of ‘‘Hernani” was 
the battle of Austerlitz for Victor Hugo; it was 
truly a battle. The young Romantics of the 
parterre, headed by Gautier and by Gérard 
de Nerval, actually almost came to blows 
with the Classics. When Hernani exclaims to 
Ruy Gomez, who has given Dojia Sol asa 
hostage to the young Don Carlos: 


“Vieillard stupide! tl l’aime,” 


somebody in the parterre, instead of ‘‘ vieillard 
stupide,” heard, or affected to hear, ‘ vieil as 
de pique”! A great tumult arose, and the 
representation was nearly interrupted. To 
the end of his life, Théophile Gautier liked to 
give all the details of this representation: how 
with his friends he had to wait for eight hours 
in the darkened theatre. He continued ever 
faithful to his youthful admiration; he always 
looked on Victor Hugo with deep reverence; 
and when, under the Second Empire, he be- 
came a writer on the official paper of the Em- 
pire, he had the courage to speak admiringly 
of the author of the ‘ChAtiments,’ though he 
had nothing to live upon but his salary. 

At the age of nineteen he left the atelier and 
published his first volume—a small one—under 
the title of ‘Poems.’ Alas! it appeared on the 
28th of July, 1830, the first day of the Revolu- 
tion. He entered the ‘‘Cénacle,” the club of 
the Romantic school, and, like the other mem- 





bers of this literary club, he wore long flowing 
hair and a beard (which was then contrary to 
fashion), a long pointed hat, and overcoat with 
broad facings and slender waists ; this wes the 
Romantic costume. {n the novel ‘Les Jeune- 
France,’ which be wrote at the age of twenty- 
two, the new school is described, with its con- 
tempt for old things, old forms, old sentiments. 
‘* Remember this,” says, for instance, a Young- 
France (we say now fin de siecle for a similar 
state of mind), ‘‘and put it in your judgment- 
box : ‘One woman is as good as another, if she 
be only as pretty.’” These young men spoke 
of burning the Institute, of hanging for an ex- 
ample the last of the Classic poets. These 
young enthusiasts of the Cénacle are now well 
forgotten ; only one made a name for himself 
—it was Gautier. The others spoke much and 
wrote little, and, as Rivarol says: ‘It is a ter- 
rible advantage to have done nothing, but you 
must not abuse it.” 

In one sense Gautier always bore the mark 
of the Cénacle: he was always—and it was one 
of the two causes of his failure in life—a Bohe- 
mian. Miirger has painted, in his ‘Vie de 
Bohéme,’ the life of the young men who, filled 
half with animal spirits, half with the spirit 
of independence, made their lives a sort of per- 
petual carnival. Some of the Bohemians of 
1830 had the sense to understand early that 
they were not in harmony with the general 
laws of a tyrannical society; many became 
ministers, ambassadors; like Balzac’s Rasti- 
gnac, they forgot their own part. Gautier, ow- 
ing to his lazy nature, his real want of ambi- 
tion, never tried to emerge from the ranks of 
the artistic and literary Bohemia; he never 
consented to wear the uniform of the world 
and to bear its tedium. He found at last, to 
his own detriment, that he had to undertake 
many duties without having any of the ad- 
vantages which generally accompany duties. 
He became a slave to those duties, which, to 
do him justice, he never tried to shirk; he con- 
demned himself to dull work entirely unworthy 
of him; he gave accounts of the most stupid 
vaudevilles and operettas in his theatrical 


feuilletons ; he described very indiffererit pic 


tures in his Salons, and consoled himself only 
by recommencing, in his own colored style, 
the work of the painters, and showing that 
there was more life in his pen than there was 
in their brush. 

I said that there were two things which be 
came constant stumbling-blocks in his way: 
one was the remnant of the Bohemian which 
persisted in him from the days of the Cenacle 
and of ‘‘ Hernani,” the other was his novel, 
‘Mademoiselle de Maupin,’ which can only be 
called pornographic. Our time has become 
very lenient, and the author of *‘ Nana’ has 
just made a sort of triumphal visit to Eng- 
land: Zola may some day force the door of the 
French Academy. Gautier never could do so 


Mile. de Maupin, half man, half woman, a mys- | 


terious creature that united the vices of the 
two sexes, always stood between him and the 
Academy. I found some difficulty in reading 
this much admired and much abused novel. 
and I must confess that I found it simply 
dull. I much prefer Gautier in his travelling 
notes, such as ‘Tras los Montes,’ which he 
wrote in Spain; and, after all, there is much 
truth in the axiom of the new school of paint- 
ing, ‘‘ Paint what vou see.” Gautier saw Spain: 


he never saw Mlle. de Maupin, and it is to | 
| upon the shoulders of others which really ought 
| to rest on mine. The faults, if they are 
faults, of orthography, punctuation, and capi- 
| talization which you have noticed in my little 
book on the United States are entirely mine. 


be hope that such a creature never existed 
Far be it from me to reduce the artist to a tho- 
rough realism; but reality must be the foun- 
dation of all works of art. The poet says no- 
thing to us if the sentiments he paints are not 
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real. This brings me back to what I said at 
the beginning: Gautier was a poet, and it isa 
great pity that his poverty forced him te be- 
come a penny-a-liner, He showed his poetical 
faculties especially in a small collection of 
poems, called ‘Emaux et Camées.' Some of 
these small poems are really jewels, and so im 
press themselves on the mind as never to be 
forgotten. They have a precision, a distinct- 
ness, a richness of color, which is really re 
markable. 

In 1836 Théophile Gautier entered on the 
staff of La Presse. ‘* There,” he says, *‘ finished 
my happy and independent life.” He be- 
came a slave of the feuilleton. He had al- 
ready published ‘ Albertus’ (1832), * Les Jeune 
France’ (1835), the first part of the ‘Grotesques ' 
(IS34), ‘ Mademoiselle de Maupin’ (ISX), and in 
numerable articles, of which the details may be 
found in a bibliographic work by Vicomte 
Spoelberch de Lovenjoul, a Belgian devotee of 
Théophile Gautier. When the Journal Ofictiel 
took the place of the Monileur Universed, 
Gautier accepted the position of theatrical 
and art critic, and held it for thirty-six years 
As an art critic he remained loyal to the 
ideas of the Romantic school; he treated 
In 1838 
he began for the France Lifteratre a series of 


Delaroche with the greatest severity 
articles called ** Les Grotesques.” They were 
a sort of exhumation of such writers as Sear 
ron, Scudéry, Cyrano de Bergerac, Villon, ete 
Théophile Gautier never sold his pen; his eulo 
gies were ever absolutely disinterested. He 
was Dot satistied with the small salary paid him 
by Alexandre de Girardin, the millionaire edi- 
tor of La Presse, and he sometimes thought of 
resigning. But he often said to Maxime Du 
Camp: ‘I have nothing else to live upon, and 
others have to live by my aid.” Towards ISQ 
or 1863, Maxime Du Camp met Girardin at a 
watering-place. One evening they were sitting 
by each other, and Du Camp reproached Girar- 
din for the harshness he had shown to Gautier 
in various circumstances, 


‘‘He looked at me,” says Du Camp, “ with 
his familiar impertinence. ‘Gautier.’ said he, 
‘is an imbecile who does not understand jour- 
nalism. I placed a fortune in his hands; his 
feutileton ought to have brought him thirty or 
forty thousand francs a year—he never got a 
sou out of it. There is not a theatrical mana 
ger who would not have paid him a salary on 
condition that he would be his mouthpiece. 
Since he has left the Presse, be is on the off 
cial paper of the Empire: he makes nothing 
out of it. L repeat, he is an imbecile who never 
could improve an opportunity.’ ” 

We find in a letter written by Gautier to one 
of his sisters (December 17, 1858): ‘“‘ My sole re- 
gret is not to be richer and to give so little to 
you... You know into what disgust at 
men and things I have fallen: I live only for 
those Llove. . . I wrote a feuilleton the 
day our mother died, and it helped me to pay 
for her burial.” Gautier lived long enough to 
see the fall of the Empire, the invasion of 
France, and the Commune; he died at the age 
of sixty-one years, October 25, 1872. 





Correspondence. 


AMERICAN PRINTING. 


| To Tae Eprror or THE NatTIon: 


Sir: I should be sorry to let any blame rest 
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All three things are really in avery fluid state. 
The weakness of my hand, which obliges me to 
dictate, anda pair of old eyes have perhaps 
something to answer for. 

I am able to compare the work of the Ameri- 
can house of the Messrs. Cushing, who printed 
this book for Messrs. Macmillan, with that of 
the University Press at Oxford, of which I was 
one of the Delegates, and which is supposed to 
have arrived at perfection. I really do not see 
any inferiority on the side of the Messrs. Cush- 
ing. 

Yours faithfully, 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 

Toronto, October 30, 1893. 





ADMISSION TO SOUTHERN COLLEGES. 
To THE Epiror oF THE NATION: 


Sir: In the Nation of October 19 your cor- 
respondent from New Orleans on ‘ Entrance 
Examinations in Southern Colleges” suggests 
two or three interesting questions: 

(1.) To what extent does the ‘‘ tendency ” ‘‘in 
the direction of the curriculum” in Southern 
colleges prevail? It would be certainly a 
valuable contribution to our working know- 
ledge on that line if we could have a more de- 
tailed statement of the comparative move- 
ments in this direction of a larger number of 
Southern colleges, provided a more complete 
examination shows the movement to be as uni- 
versal as your correspondent believes to be the 
case. In the University of North Carolina, for 
example—the oldest Southern college except 
William and Mary—no such tendency is mani- 
fest; but the trend has been rather towards 
such an elective system as is found in the ma- 
jority of the best Northern institutions. In 
the A.B. course, for instance, the elective stu- 
dies begin in the second year; and during the 
third and fourth years they increase, respec- 
tively, to nearly half, and considerably more 
than half, the total number of hours of work 
required. 

(2.) Is it because of the lack of good second- 
ary schools, or for what reason, that Virgil is 
required so rarely for admission to Southern 
colleges? Only seven of the twenty cases cited 
by your correspondent show any requirement 
at all in Virgil; and none but the University 
of North Carolina appears from the tabulated 
statement to have reached the usual Northern 
standard of six books of the A{neid. A simi- 
lar question might be propounded concerning 
Homer. 

(3.) What stands in the way of the organiza- 
tion of a Southern Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools on a similar plan to that 
well-known association whose annual meeting 
has just closed at Yale University? Various 
beginnings point not only to the usefulness of 
such an association, but to its possibility in the 
immediate future. Your New Orleans corre- 
spondent mentions a meeting of delegates from 
South Carolina colleges. An association of 
North Carolina colleges has existed for two 
years. Moreover, experience, in this State at 
least, shows that the better academies and city 
public schools are eager to know and to reach 
the standard of admission set by the colleges. 
No one thing would raise so rapidly the grade 
of Southern preparatory schools as a steady 
and united insistence by Southern colleges on 
a more nearly uniform standard of admission. 
Nor is there any other one thing that would go 
so far to prevent so large a proportion of col- 
lege students leaving college after one or two 
years. As it is now, men often find themselves 








deceived as to their’ relative advancement 


when they enter, and are unable in the long 
run to keep up with their classes. 
Yours respectfully, 
KaRL P. HARRINGTON. 


CHAPEL HILL, N. C., October 23, 1893. 





COLUMBIAN EXPECTORATION. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: Happening to pass through the French 
section of one of the great buildings at Chicago, 
I saw a disconsolate exhibitor raising his hands 
in attitude of prayer towards a beautiful case 
in which were displayed a number of exquisite- 
ly artistic articles. I had the rudeness to in- 
terrupt his devotions: ‘‘Vous priez, mon- 
sieur?’ He received my impertinence with 
imperturbable good nature, and replied in 
tragic accents: ‘‘ Yes, sir, I am praying tothe 
good God to send me back to France, away 
from these barbarians who are driving me 
crazy here in Shicago! On crache partout!” 
he added. 

It was pathetically true. The great na- 
tional vice of spitting was never more repul- 
sively exhibited than at our splendid Exposi- 
tion. Placards mildly requested visitors not to 
spit from the elevator-landing in the Liberal 
Arts Building, but to remember the human in- 
sects crawling below! In the Kansas Building 
you were similarly urged not to insult the life- 
like effigies of coyote and moose; but, in spite 
of it all, there was often arain of saliva from 
above and a fringe of tobacco stains in the 
sacred enclosure. Everywhere men were spit- 
ting. Isaw women indulging in the same vul- 
gar vice. But it wasnotonly Americans born: 
Germans and Turks, Russians and Samoans, 
Irishmen and Zulus, with equal effrontery, left 
their traces on corridor and rug, on sidewalk 
and car, 

It was disgusting. But then there is room 
for optimism: only a little more than a hun- 
dred years ago Dr. Samuel Johnson, just re- 
turned from Paris, said: ‘‘The French are an 
indelicate people; they will spit upon any 
place.” And when Boswell asked him: ‘Is 
not modesty natural?’ Johnson replied: ‘I 
cannot say, Sir, as we find no people quite in a 
state of nature; but I think the more they are 
taught, the more modest they are. The French 
area gross, ill-bred, untaught people; a lady 
there will spit on the floor and rub it with her 
foot.” (Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ Hill’s edition, ii., 
462; iii., 400). The French would therefore 
seem within a century to have learned man- 
ners. Is there not hope that Americans also 
will some time, though not in our generation, 
grow ashamed of such barbarism and make it 
a penal offence to spit? I know of one Har- 
vard graduate who has his epitaph already 
composed in both Latin and English: ‘‘ Here 
lies one who never spat upon the sidewalk.” 

| am, etc., IN. ia. 02, 


Boston, October 27, 1893. 


Notes. 


Henry Hout & Co, have nearly ready ‘ No- 
vel Notes,’ by Jerome K. Jerome; ‘Days of 
Lamb and Coleridge,’ by Alice E. Lord; and a 
translation of Karpeles’s ‘Heine,’ by Arthur 
Dexter. 

A sumptuous edition, in English, of Victor 
Hugo’s ‘Ruy Blas,’ illustrated with etchings 
after paintings by Adrien Moreau, and limited 
to 500 copies, is announced by Estes & Lauriat, 
Boston. 





The new édition de luxe of the Standard 
Book of Common Prayer, of which we have 
already given an account, will soon be off the 
press of Theo. L. DeVinne & Co. 

Macmillan & Co. promise shortly a volume 
on ‘Irish Life and Character,’ by W. R. Le 
Fanu, late Commissioner of Public Works in 
Ireland, and brother of the late J. Sheridan 
Le Fanu, the well-known novelist. 

Brentano's has in preparation five more vol- 
umes of the ‘‘ Petite Library” of biography of 
great musicians and poets. Wagner, Weber, 
Handel, Haydn, and Mendelssohn are to be the 
subjects of these lives. : 

Pending the publication of the official Pro- 
ceedings of the Parliament of Religions at the 
Columbian Exposition, the market is to be fore- 
stalled by ‘‘ enterprise.” We already have ‘“‘a 
condensed report” of the speeches and papers 
under the title, ‘The Religions of the World,’ 
put out by the Latin Historical Society of Chi- 
cago; and now a ‘‘ Narrative of the Grandest 
Achievement and of the Most Important Event 
in Modern Religious History ” is to be given to 
the world by F. Tennyson Neely, Chicago, under 
the title, ‘The Parliament of Religions.’ The 
writer is Prof. W. R. Houghton. 

A Scotch professor of moral philosophy, 
who puts into the preface of his volume on 
‘ Aspects of Theism’ (Macmillan) a confession 
of great indebtedness to Matthew Arnold, 
Spencer, Huxley, and Tyndall, and who takes 
up the various formal ‘ proofs” of the exist- 
ence of God with the frank warning to start 
with that they are philosophically ‘‘ unsatis- 
factory,” invites attention to himself as a no- 
velty, if nothing more These lectures by Prof. 
William Knight of the University of St. An- 
drews are, in fact, remarkable throughout for 
their candor and freedom from dogmatism in 
a field too often ravaged by it. The author’s 
note may be gathered from these words in his 
final chapter: ‘‘ Theistic evidence comes and 
goes; it is not, and cannot be, constant in any 
of its manifestations. There are not only 
many minds to which it does not appeal in any 
mood; there are also many subjective states in 
which even the most convinced theist has no 
realization of it.” Darwin’s parallel senti- 
ment will occur to every reader. 

The procession of reprints is endless. At the 
head of the section now in view on our table 
we may properly name the series already 
familiar to our readers—through Macmillan, 
the ‘ Pirate’ in the Messrs. Black’s Dryburgh 
edition of Waverley, and Fielding’s ‘Amelia’ 
(three volumes) and Anne Bronté’s ‘ Tenant of 
Wildfell Hall’ (two volumes) in Dent’s admir- 
able productions. Next in importance is the 
new Riverside edition of Thoreau’s Works, the 
first uniform and the only complete, to em- 
brace ten volumes (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
Some unprinted matter will be introduced, we 
are told, and the letters are not included in the 
scheme, being ‘‘ reserved for separate and ex- 
tended publication.” Beginning is made with 
‘A Week on the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers ’ and with ‘ Walden,’ the foundations 
of this writer’s fame. The former volume has 
for frontispiece a copy of Rowse’s crayon por- 
trait of Thoreau (1854), with its Emersonian 
suggestiveness. These books are, we need not 
say, handsomely printed. In this particular, 
and in the binding, they conform to the much- 
prized editions of Lowell, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Whittier, and Longfellow proceeding from thé 
same press and firm. Each is complete in it- 
self and is properly indexed. As little as in 
the case of the foregoing need we speak of the 
contents of Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution’ and 
Blackmore’s ‘Lorna Doone’ which bear the 
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imprint of T. Y. Crowell & Co, They are, 
both, cheaply made and illustrated, and there 
is a fine assurance in mingling with the por- 
traits in the Carlyle a loose latter-day fancy 
sketch and dubbing it ‘‘A Favorite of Louis 
XV.” Charles Scribner’s Sons have revived 
the Memoirs of Mme. Junot, in four volumes, 
well printed and sparsely illustrated with por- 
traits. They fit in well with the present re- 
newal of interest in and publications about 
Napoleon and his era; but, like the two-volume 
edition of the Messrs. Appleton in 1880, they 
lack the distinction of an index, which, in the 
case of memoirs particularly, would be an all- 
sufficient excuse for a new edition. This re- 
proach cannot be laid at the door of the new 
impression of the ‘Conversations of Lord By- 
ron with the Countess of Blessington,’ which 
forms an octavo volume of liberal typography, 
interspersed with several good if familiar steel 
portraits. Finally, we will mention with praise 
the neat two-volume edition of Frederika 
Bremer’s ‘The Home; or, Life in Sweden,’ 
from the Knickerbocker Press of G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. It will be seen from this sum- 
mary how much attractiveness for the present 
generation our publishers (in the temporary 
default of literary creativeness) discern in 
works that delighted their fathers and grand- 
fathers. 

By way of postscript we may as well men- 
tion here the handful of ‘ Literary Gems” 
from the press just named, in continuation of 
a series begun in past seasons. The little pock- 
et volumes in question contain Ruskin’s ‘ Ideas 
of Truth,’ De Quincey'’s essay on ‘ Conversa- 
tion,’ Matthew Arnold’s ‘Study of Poetry,’ D. 
G. Rossetti’s sonnet sequence, ‘The House of 
Life’ ; Keats's ‘Eve of St. Agnes,’ and sonnets; 
and Goldsmith’s ‘She Stoops to Conquer.’ 
Each of these booklets, except the last, has a 
portrait of the author. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s more than clever 
‘Handbook of English Cathedrals’ (The Century 
Co.) isa reprint of the articles from the Cen- 
tury Magazine which were before reprinted in 
the handsome volume called ‘ English Cathe- 
drals,’ duly noticed by us. The only changes 
are apparently changes of detail. Some slips 
and errors are corrected, some paragraphs 
recast. Mr. Pennell’s captivating drawings 
are thinned out, and those that remain, though 
sufficient for illustration, have lost much in 
clearness and brilliancy by the loss of the cut- 
paper and careful printing that set them off 
before. The book naturally suggests compari- 
son, in fact, invites it, with King’s larger 
‘Handbook.’ It is much the more interest- 
ing, more shapely, and better adapted for 
general use, though it is also much less full 
and less valuable to students. It would be 
worth while to complete it by a second vol- 
ume including the other dozen of the cathe- 
drals of England, for it is probably the best 
thing of its kind—but its title is now a little 
misleading. 

Mr. Denton J. Snider has taken upon him- 
self the task of commenting on the ‘* Literary 
Bibles” of the world, viz., Shakspere’s dra- 
mas, ‘ Faust,’ the ‘Iliad,’ the ‘Odyssey,’ and it 
remains to be seen what else. The present 
work, ‘ Dante’s Inferno’ (Chicago: Sigma Pub- 
lishing Co.) is written in a somewhat exuberant 
style, not unlike that of a popular preacher, 
and is addressed to the masses, not to scholars. 
The comment is subjective in the extreme. 
Minds and tastes differ, and we can scarcely 
imagine those who know the great poem best 
finding in it quite what Mr. Snider reads there. 
It is impossible, however, to treat with disre- 
spect such an earnest attempt to regard the 





‘Divine Comedy’ as poetry, not as mere phi- 
lology or history. 

‘The Repudiation of State Debts’ is the title 
of a study in the financial history of twelve of 
our States by William A. Scott of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin (T. Y. Crowell & Co.). The 
history of twelve States is considered, and if 
the irredeemable currencies of the colonies 
were reckoned, the number might be swelled. 
In some cases what was called repudiation 
amounted to nothing more than refusal to 
acknowledge fraudulent claims, and in others 
to rejection of claims without legal validity, 
although possessing merit in equity. The par- 
ticulars of all the acts of repudiation are stat- 
ed with clearness by Mr. Scott, and though his 
discussion of the causes of and remedies for 
repudiation is not very profound, his work has 
a value in its collection of facts concerning 
some interesting and instructive episodes in 
State finance. 

Admirers of the father of Mrs. Edith Emer- 
son Forbes will be pleased to see the ancestral 
Jeaven producing a ‘Children’s Year-Book : 
Selections for Every Day in the Year’ (Bos- 
ton: Roberts Bros.). It is intended to affect 
children of from seven to fifteen years of aye, 
by forming a “habit of reading each day at 
least a few sentences from the Bible, or some 
religious book,” and so ‘cultivating the spirit 
of reverence which is usually found in young 
children, and can only be retained by cherish- 
ing; and the lack of it,” Mrs. Forbes truly 
adds, ‘tis the saddest characteristic of the 
young people of this generation.” Like other 
similar collections, it is recommended for bed 
side reading perhaps before the volume is given 
into the child’s hand to read for himself 
Where it was easy, one observes an obvious fit- 
ness in the extracts, e. g., in those for New 
Year's, February 22, April 19, July 4, Decem- 
ber 22 and 25. Altogether, any parent, without 
regard to systematic use, should be glad to 
have this repertory of wholesome and elevat- 
ing prose and verse at hand. 

Mile. Delphine Duval's ‘ Petite Histoire de la 
littérature francaise depuis les origines jusqu’s 
nos jours’ (D. C. Heath & Co.) is practi 
cally Petit de Julleville’s ‘Lecons de litteé- 
rature francaise,’ interlarded with extracts 
from or paraphrases of criticisms by Nisard, 
Brunetitre, Lemaitre, and Demogeot. Whole 
paragraphs are taken from Petit de Julleville, 
to such an extent that, were they excised and 
the contributions of the other authors named 
also removed, the book would be reduced to not 
much more than the table of contents, the sig 
nature of the scissors-and-paste-brush profess- 
or, and the claim to copyright. It is true that 
Mile. Duval acknowledges that she has ** glean 
ed” and has ‘** not hesitated in copying the text 
itself when, strange as it may seem, it ex- 
pressed her ideas better than she could have 
done it, and that she has ‘consulted ” some 
authors named, and ** borrowed largely from 
Petit de Julleville.” Still, when one compiles, 
one should not sign the work as one’s own. If 
a college student handed ina theme * written” 
in a similar manner, what would be his or her 
lot, even at Mile. Duval’s hands 

Jean Moréas, the Symbolist poet, has brou 
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out a new edition of ‘ Le Pélerin passione * (| 
ris: Vanier}, into which he has introduced a 
number of new poems not different, in their in 
spiration and form, from those which he has 
withdrawn, and 

a separate-volume.  Moréas is not, perhaps, as 


which are with others to form 


difficult of comprehension as most of the sing 
ers of his circle, but he is not invariably clear, 
and while one cannot fail to perceive that he 
has genuine poetic feeling, the language in 





which he too frequently disguises his thought 
proves a stumbling-block to the uninitiated 
reader. Happily, among the pieces under the 
caption * Enone au clair visage,” there are 
several easily apprehended and enjoyed, while 
the final invocation has a ring in its verse that 
reminds one somewhat of the splendid sono 
Pousness of Heradia. 

Albert Soubies’s ‘ Le Thedtre en France de 
1871 A 18@2°’ (Paris: Flammarion) is not only 
one of those dainty little volumes justly prized 
by bibliophiles, but one which contains, to 
gether with a great mass of authentic informa 
tion, some sound reflections on the past de 
velopment and future prospects of the drama 
in France. It will prove useful in many ways 
to those who study the history of the drama 
from a purely literary standpoint; to those who 
desire to be thoroughly informed of the nature 
and number of dramatic productions for twen 
ty years past, it is indispensable. 

That bone of contention to critics, the Inde 
pendent Theatre, was to begin its season last 
week (October 27) with *‘ A Question of Me 
mory,” a modern prose play in four acts by 
** Michael Field.” The same author's ‘** William 
Rufus” had been announced for the first per 
formance, without scenic accessories, but the 
difficulties in the way of producing it appa 
rently daunted even the energies of Mr. Grein 
Another author with whom Mr. Grein pro 
posed to make the London public acquainted is 
the Belgian Maeterlinck, whose “* Princesse 
Maleine™ he last spring announced his inter 
tion of giving by marionettes. Whether this 
plan prove feasible or pot, Mr. Grein has an 
ardent supporter of his admiration for Maeter 
linck in the art critic William Sharp, who, in 
the September number of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, gave an able study of the new literary 
movement in Belgium, including an apprecia- 
tive estimate of that most weird, gruesome, 
and unique production of Maeterlinck, ** Les 
Aveugles.” Other up-to-date plays promised 
by Mr. Grein are “The Death of Count God 
frey,” a one-act piece of Messrs. Walter Besant 
and W. H. Pollock, [bsen’s “ Wild Duck,” 
Zola’s *‘ Heirs of M. Rabourdin,” translated by 
Mr. A. Teixeira de Mattos, and a translation 
by Justin Huntly McCarthy of Strindberg’s 
three-act tragedy, ‘* The Father "—this last to 
be read at an ‘“‘at home.” 

In vtermann’s Mittetlungen for August 
there is a detailed description of the changes 
of the coast of southwestern Schleswig during 
the past six centuries, with three maps show 


ing the conditions in 1240, 1643, and at the pre 


| sent time. There is also an unusually clear 
i account of the semi-independent States on the 
} e - 

southern slope of the Hindu-Kush mountains 


and their geographical relations to the Pamirs. 
It is accompanied by an admirable map show- 
ing the principal roads and passes. Dr. G 
Schweinfurth contributes a review of Maj. R 
H. Brown's recently published work, ‘The 
Fayim and Lake Moeris, which he regards as 


offering a nearly final solution of one of the 


most difficult problems of ancient geography. 
The principal article of the September num- 
ber is an account of the methods employed in 


several European stations for automatically 


recording the earthquake waves over the 
earth's surface, together with a list of 193 ob- 


| servations made since 1889. Much too brief 


| notice is taken of the heroic attempt of Miss 


Taylor of the China Inland Mission to reach 
Lhasa. She was turned back when only three 
marches distant by the assurance that her life 
would be the forfeit if she should enter the 
sacred city. There is also an abstract of the 
meagre information which the authorities of 
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the Congo Free State have permitted to be 
published about their mysterious expedition to 
the Equatorial Province, sent out in February, 
i801. Little is yet known except that the ex- 
pedition reached Wadelai on the Nile, and that 
the leader, Vankerckhoven, had been killed. 
A supplemental number contains ‘‘ New Con- 
tributions to the Geology and Geography of 
Japan,” by Dr. E. Naumann. 

The Yale Psychological Laboratory signalizes 
the close of its first year by issuing No. 1 of 
‘Studies’ therefrom, edited by Edward W. 
Scripture, Pb.D., instructor in Experimental 
Psychology. The two papers possessing a popu- 
lar interest are ‘‘ Experiments on the Musical 
Sensitiveness of School-Children,” by J. A. 
Gilbert, and “ Drawing a Straight Line: A 
Study in Experimental Didactics,” by E. W. 
Scripture and C. S. Lyman. There are several 
cuts of new apparatus. 

A correspondent writes that in the colonial 
MS. records of a Massachusetts town he has en- 
countered the following sentence: ‘* Paid for 
Doing ye Meeting hous and for a Suppolidge 
. . . £4. And he desires to ascertain the 
nature of the service or thing described by the 
closing word. 

‘“G, A. R.” writes from Washington: 

“The suggestion of a correspondent that the 
medical examination of pension applicants be 
made by army and navy surgeons, leads to the 
further suggestion that the administration of 
the pension laws be placed in the War Depart- 
ment. The pension roll would then become, 
what everybody professes it should be, a roll 
of honor; honorable to the country and the 
pensioner. 


—We instinctively associate with the Atlan- 
tic the “literary ” essay of not quite the new- 
est and most fashionable cut. It is not, how- 
ever, the characteristic critical articles, or 
even the original verse and fiction, that redeem 
the November number from dulness, but two 
short and very businesslike essays on current 
affairs, which strike freshly the minds, and 
perhaps touch the imaginations, of all readers 
save those who are unusually well informed. 
The first is an expansion and justification of 
the dictum of the president of the ophthalmo- 
logical section of the British Medical Associa- 
tion, that a man who goes about with his eyes 
unspectacled will ultimately be so rare in civil- 
ized lands as to cause beholders to blush. Na- 
ture, it seems, has not dealt so kindly with us 
after all. She has not only left us the useless 
and dangerous legacy of tonsils and vermi- 
form appendices, but she regularly misfits us 
with eyes, and provides that age and use make 
the calamity more grievous. The wise child, 
therefore, whatever he may do in regard to 
his other troublesome bequests, consults at an 
early age the expert, who studies the interior 
structure of each eye by means of the ophthal- 
moscopic mirror, calculates the degree of re- 
fraction he finds there, and sets Nature right 
before she can do any really serious damage, 
by prescribing glasses of an appropriate cha- 
racter. The general use of spectacles thus be- 
comes a test of the degree of civilization to 
which a nation has attained. Not less sugges- 
tive to the imagination than this spectacled fu- 
ture of our land is the knowledge of the fact 
—and the signiticance of the fact—that the 
Legislature of North Dakota has passed a bill 
establishing courts of conciliation, before which 
all civil suits must come before being brought 
to trial, The system is well established in Nor- 
way, where it is found that nine-tenths of such 
suits are amicably settled without going fur- 
ther. Ascheme more simply patriarchal and 
kindly can scarcely, be imagined, nor one that 
if generally adopted might have a greater in- 





fluence over the devious paths of law and 
justice. 


—The Century is full of interesting bio- 
graphical material touching a whole galaxy of 
famous men of both past and present times. 
We have an account of George Michel, the 
French painter of romantic landscapes, never 
widely known at home or here; the rest of the 
contemptuous British diary concerning the 
voyage to St. Helena of the ‘‘ once great” Na- 
poleon ; a light sketch of Bismarck at home 
among his dogs and canes and pipes; and a 
good narrative of the adventurous escape of 
Gen. Breckinridge from Florida to Cuba after 
the capture of Jefferson Davis. Most inte- 
resting, however, are the memories and letters 
of Booth which his friend Mr. Bispham begins 
to collect in this number, and the two pieces 
which Prof. Norton prints from the manu- 
scripts left by Lowell. One consists of frag- 
ments from a college lecture of his (presuma- 
bly introductory to his course at Harvard on 
Cervantes) on humor, wit, fun, and satire. 
Distinctions of the kind he makes are always 
subjective and somewhat too subtle for un- 
questioned acceptance, but here, as in all of 
Lowell’s work, the charm lies not in the result 
of his thought, with which any one may disa- 
gree, but in the individuality of the sugges- 
tions which he conveys to the reader at almost 
every line. A talker, not a lecturer, he was 
always at his worst in wholly objective work, 
and at his best where a linked chain of thought 
is not indispensable. The other piece is no- 
thing less than Emerson’s poem in honor of 
Lowell’s fortieth birthday, a ‘* horoscope, half 
of memory, half of hope.” The lines, with all 
their rhythmical defects, may rank with the 
writer’s best; they contain a text of criticism 
that we can easily imagine Arnold’s spinning 
into a whole sermon-essay. ‘Strength for the 
hour ” was Lowell's horoscope as Emerson cast 
it in 1859, nor did the thirty years that came 
after find his strength inadequate for what- 
ever his genius or his duty impelled him to 
perform. 


—In Harper's for November Mr. Arthur 
Symons describes, after a somewhat conven- 
tional fashion, the French school of decadents, 
impressionists, symbolists, or whatever they 
please to call themselves. The first term seems 
to him most significant because ‘‘ this repre- 
sentative literature of to-day is really,” in con- 
trast with classic literature, ‘‘a new and inte- 
resting and beautiful disease.” All this we 
have now heard many times, with an implica- 
tion that esthetics and literary criticism must 
now make themselves anew in order to include 
a new order of data. A ‘school” like that 
which Mr. Symons gives the outlines of with 
such wonderment is picturesque, of course, but 
it is not new, not worth the inventing of a 
new critical vocabulary nor the admiration 
and imitation of a host of college boys. Mr. 
Symons goes on to put two of his contempo- 
raries, Mr. Pater and Mr. Heuley, inside the 
mystic ranks of the impressionists. The lat- 
ter’s verse is, however, in no need of a new re- 
commendation; it is rather of an old fashion 
than a new, and any reader may adequately 
express his opinions of him without necessarily 
comparing him with queer painters, or falling 
into the lingo of decadent criticism. As to the 
impressionism of Mr. Pater, the reader may 
judge from his ‘ Apollo in Picardy,” which is 
luckily printed in the sanie number with Mr. 
Symons’s essay, perhaps as a specimen of 
symbolism, certainly not as a proof that Mr. 
Pater never writes ‘‘a page that is not per- 
fectly finished,” with a minute elaboration 





that ‘‘can be compared only with goldsmiths’ 
work.” 


—The current number of Scribner's contains 
a great variety of matter, from the pictur- 
esqueness of the World’s Fair to that of the 
upper Burmese border, and from Madame Ro- 
land to Lincoln and the late Prof. Freeman. 
The most suggestive article treats of girls’ 
education in France, and deserves careful 
reading at the hands of the thousand or more 
young women who have this fall entered our 
better colleges. In this country the whole 
trend of ambition is towards an education 
which fits women to take the world by the 
horns for themselves. The curriculum is thus 
usually modelled almost absolutely on the 
norm of the college for men. The Harvard 
Annex and Barnard College do not even di- 
verge in the slightest from Harvard and Co- 
lumbia in the amount and character of their 
prescribed and elective work and in their 
methods and means of instruction. At another 
large women’s college the president informed a 
professor from outside, who had been engaged 
to deliver a course of lectures there, that he 
must expect success in his teaching in propor- 
tion as he avoided implying to his hearers that 
they were of a different sex from that of the 
audience he customarily addressed. Here, in 
short, we train girls, from their very entrance 
on college life, to depend on their own wits, to 
settle great and small matters by investigation 
and research, and to make themselves mental- 
ly independent. In France the whole spirit of 
women’s education is different. She is to be a 
wife, a mother, a housekeeper, her husband’s 
friend and assistant. She must be intelligent, 
judicious, and ready at conventional and prac- 
tical knowledge. The whole training through 
which she is put, consequently, is essentially 
unlike that in vogue here. Just what is the 
real difference between the results obtained in 
the case of the rank and file of educated wo- 
men, it would be interesting to hear from some 
one familiar with the intellectual life of both 
countries. 


—In an address at the annual distribution of 
prizes at the Mason Science College, Birming- 
ham, October 9, Prof. Jebb of Cambridge de- 
clared that classical studies were never more 
efficient, deeper, more comprehensive, or more 
in touch with the literary and artistic interests 
of the day than they are at present in England. 
He sketched rapidly the reaction against the 
Romanticism dominant in the early part of 
the century, saying that Grote’s’ ‘History of 
Greece’ marked the commencement of a wider 
influence of the classics ‘‘ by investing ancient 
Greece with a modern interest.” The late 
Prof. Freeman’s work in this direction he cor- 
dially recognized, and referred to Tennyson as 
that ‘‘powerful poetic mediator between the 
antique masters and the English speaking 
world.” The numerous works which popular- 
ize without vulgarizing the classics, and the 
greater attractiveness with which the study 
has been invested, have also aided in enrich- 
ing and enlarging the study of these standards 
of literature and models of art, this treasure- 
house of ideas ‘‘ which have been fruitful in 
every field of human thought and life.” Re- 
ferring to the danger of a too great zeal for 
scientific precision arising from specializing 
the various departments of classical study, 
Prof. Jebb says that no study concerned with 
the creations of the human mind in language, 
in literature, or in art ‘‘can attain its highest 
aim unless the purely intellectual spirit of 
science is controlled by the literary and artis- 
tic sense, which is partly moral.” Quoting 
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Bacon’s opinion that the progress of knowledge 
had been retarded by a tendency to neglect the 
training of the mind in favor of professional 
studies, he summed up the claims of the clas- 
sics, historical, literary, and linguistic, for 
forming, moulding, and instructing the mind. 
‘“*“Modern life, so complex, so restless, and so 
competitive, naturally tends to insist first 
upon instruction; but as no progress of science 
can enable men to think faster, a sound econo- 
my of educational time depends on the same 
principles as ever.” 


—Four volumes have now appeared of D. 
Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo’s ‘ Antologia de 
Poetas Liricos Castellanos’ (Madrid: Libreria 
de la Viuda de Hernando y Ca., 1890-93), and 
we are able to form some estimate of the value 
of the work. The first criticism that suggests 
itself is that the collection is far too weit- 
schweijig, as the Germans say. As yet, only 
the last quarter of the fifteenth century has 
been reached, and one fears that before the 
poets of our own time have been disposed of, 
the Anthology will form a library in itself. 
The fact is, much has been admitted that is not 
properly lyric poetry at all (e. g., most of the 
extracts from Gonzalo de Berceo, the ‘ Libro 
de Alexandre,’ and the Canciller de Ayala in 
vol. i.; the ‘Danza de la Muerte’ in vol. ii.; 
the ‘ Regimiento de Principes’ of Gémez Man- 
rique in vol. iii.; two-thirds at least of the 
ninety pages given to Fray Ambrosio Montesi- 
no in vol. iv.). Then the editor’s desire to in- 
clude everything, however poor in itself, illus- 
trative of the beginning or course of new 
literary movements makes him many times 
forget the inevitable sufferings of his readers. 
Besides the extracts, each volume has a prélo- 
go, in which Sefior Menéndez y Pelayo discuss- 
es the history of the poetry he is exemplifying. 
Here diffuseness has gone so far as to cause his- 
tory and literature to part company at the end 
of the first volume. The prélogo of vol. iv. 
barely concludes the discussion of the period 
illustrated in vol. i. The reader wonders how 
the two parts of the work are to be brought 
again into conjunction. Perhaps by a volume 
by and by containing nothing but a proélogo. 
In spite of tnese defects, however, the Antho- 
logy is a useful book. The extracts give us 
in the main the best of a great mass of bad 
poetry, and the introductions outline com- 
petently, if not compactly, the history of that 
poetry. We are really very badly off for 
sound books upon Spanish literature. Ticknor 
is practically obsolete, at least for the mediz- 
val period; and Amador de los Rios is inaccu- 
rate and untrustworthy. On the whole, noone 
in Spain knows better the results of the latest 
investigations on the subject, or is better able 
to give them to usin consecutive form, than 
Senor Menéndez y Pelayo. He is perhaps too 
fluent for our taste; but that is essentially a 
Spanish fault. 


—We are impressed by this fact when we 
take up vol. iii. of the monumental edition of 
Lope de Vega, edited for the Spanish Academy 
by the same indefatigable scholar (Madrid: 
Sucesores de Rivadeneyra, 1893). Vol i. ap- 
peared in 1890, and contained a new biography 
of the poet by D. Cayetano Alberto de la 
Barrera. The obras proper began with vol. 
ii. (1892). The volumes are heavy but beauti- 
fully printed quartos, containing each over six 
hundred pages; and we are informed that 
forty-four or forty-five such will be required 
before all the pieces of the monstruo de la na- 
turaleza are in type. This is appalling, yet 
will have its compensations for the student of 











the golden age of Spanish letters. Hitherto 
we have practically had to study Lope in the 
selections from his dramatic and non-dramatic 
works made respectively by Hartzenbusch and 
tosell for Rivadeneyra’s ‘‘ Biblioteca de Au- 
tores Espafioles.” The materials there afford- 
ed (amounting in all to five large volumes) are 
undoubtedly extensive; but as one looks over 
the pieces already printed in the new edition, 
he is struck by the number of those not to be 
found in the volumes of the * Biblioteca,” or, 
indeed, in many cases, anywhere else. The in- 
edited works are thus far twenty-four, al- 
though it should be added that many of these 
are almost certainly not Lope’s. It may be 
that this proportion of novelties will not ap- 
pear in subsequent volumes, for the editor has 
given us as yet only the autos and coloquivs, 
which, though peculiarly dear to their author's 
heart, had something essentially ephemeral 
about them and were less likely than the 
comedias proper to obtain the permanency of 
type. In no part of Lope’s work, however, 
does what we may call the journalistic cha- 
racter of his genius better appear. In them 
we see him taking advantage of all kinds of 
occasions of religious festivity for the produc- 
tion of dramatic editorials in which the chief 
questions then interesting the public were 
poetically discussed. There was seldom much 
originality in his conclusions, but the free play 
of his fancy and occasionally a flash of pure 
imagination gave to what he said a certain 
appearance of splendid newness, This seems 
to us the only theory upon which we can ac- 
count for the amazing rapidity with which his 
pieces followed each other. In conclusion, 
we may remark that the new edition seems 
carefully edited, and that a large amount of 
useful information is given in the obserra- 
ciones preliminares which accompany each 
volume 


‘The Japanese Abroad’ (Sekai ni Okéru 
Nihon Jin) is the title of a very interesting 
book published in Tokio, at the office of the 
Keizai Zasshi (the Economist). The author. 
Watanabé, gives a lively account of his coun 
trymen who in earlier centuries travelled or 
won fame abroad. Making diligent use of Marco 
Polo and Hildreth’s ‘Japan as It Was and Is,’ 
and supplementing his reading from Orien 
tal sources, he has compiled a volume of strik 
ing interest. A Western student, in plodding 
through the history of a far Oriental nation. 
hails as an oasis any point of contact with the 
great stream of the world’s life. So, too, the 
Japanese now desire to know where, when, and 
how any of their fellow-islanders have played 
their part in the world abroad. Watanabé 
tells of the voyages matie around the Cape of 
Good Hope in the sixteenth century by the na- 
tive Christian noblemen to Rome and Spain, 
and of their crossing the Pacific to Mexico. He 
gives biographical outlines of the most famous 
converts to Roman Christianity who lived in 
Europe. The voyages and adventures of his 
countrymen in the Philippines, China, Corea, 
Annam, and Siam are also related. The for- 
tunes of the famous Yamada and his band, 
who for a time powerfully influenced Siamese 


history, are finely told. Reinforcing the text 





are several wood-cut illustrations of trade with 
the Europeans, receptions in Rome, maps, 
routes of voyages, and portraits. Probably 
the most suggestive pictures are those illus- 
trating Jay anese marine architecture in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. One, a hich- 


sterned, castellated, and two-masted funeé, vast- 





ly superior to a ‘* junk,” reminds one strongly 











of the caravels of Columbus. Another print, 
























































of a first-class war-ship with three masta, two 
decks, a broadside battery of sixteen cannon 
with two “‘bow-chasers,” crow’s-nests in the tops 
for match-lock sharpshooters, with ample 
deck-room for fighting-men, and a‘ notable 
spread of canvas, shows vividly the sea-power 
of the Japanese before Lyéyasu sealed up the 
country, leaving only an air-hole at Deshima. 
Thoroughly at home on the sea, and roving 
freely from India to Siberia, the Japanese 
were a terrible “ neighbor-disturbing people,” 
as the Chinese declared, as well as great trad- 
ers. A study of their power on the sea—mak- 
ing all allowance for European aid and sugges- 
tion—explains largely the wonderful celerity 
and brilliancy of that Japanese conquest of 
Corea in 1592-93 which so thoroughly scared 
great China, and which China fears may be 
repeated. The book forms a worthy compa 
nion to Mr. Inagaki’s work on ‘Japan and The 
Pacific,’ reviewed in these columns some months 
ago; the author of which, by the way, is now 
in mid-Asia studying “the Eastern question” 
from an inland point of view 


THE NEW LEWIS AND CLARK.—U 


History of the Expedition under the Com 
mand of Lewis and Clark, etc., ete. Edited 
by Elliott Coues, late Captain, ete. In four 
volumes. New York: Francis P. Harper 

Ovr first transcontinental exploration was set 

m foot the very year that the great unknown 

it revealed had become United States territory 

The interest thus roused was doubled by a wide- 

spread fear that the explorers, unheard of for 

more than a vear, would never be heard of 
again. It was the real discovery of the Great 

West, and indeed of America to an extent be 

yond the accomplishment of any similar en 

deavor before or since. The enterprise was ex 
cellently executed and it was as excellently de 
scribed. The captains had been ordered to keep 
journals, nor did they let any day pass with 
out manv a line, feeling that half a word fixed 
on the spot is worth a cartload of recollections 

More than one of their subordinates did like- 

wise As soon as a note book had been filled, 

it was soldered in a water-tight case. Thus 
twenty volumes or more of manusenpt came 
back from the utmost copner of the West with 
not a line obscured. The first of them com 
mitted to the art preservative was the journal 

f Sergt. Patrick Gass, published at Pittsburgh 
in 1807, within a few months after Gass had 
reached his home in that neighborhood. This 
work was often reprinted here or abroad. It 
was used with other documents in getting up 
livers pretended official narratives which had 

a great run, but are justly stigmatized by 

Prof. Coues as apocryphas 

Regarding the note-books of the captains on 

which the text of Biddle was based, Dr. Coues 


appears to have fallen into a strange heresy 


His creed is that they were not written at all 
during the progress of the exploration. He 
would trace these gospels back to a protevan- 
gelion that bas perished. Such a doctrine 
covers with dim eclipse the halo which has so 


long gilded those venerable volumes, and might 
well call tl 





Lup the ghost of Jefferson. It is suffi 
ciently refuted by Jefferson's own words, name 
ly (Works vi., p. 505): ** Capt. Lewis had jour 


nalized all occurrences day by day as he trav- 


elled, in morocco-bound pocket volumes, small 
octavos, opening at the end (the very volumes 
as to Which Dr. Coues is sceptical]. Every one 
had been put into a separate tin case to prevent 
injury from wet.” Jefferson adds that they 
were brought to him, etc. The narrative of 
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the captains detailing the daily progress of the 
expedition was to be prepared for the press by 
Capt. Lewis. The year after his death, which 
was in 1809, their field-notes were taken in hand 
by Nicholas Biddle, who early in 1811 had them 
ready for the publisher. But war was coming 
on, and business collapsed, so that it was 1814 
before Mr. Biddle’s volumes saw the light. They 
were reproduced in Dublin (1817) and London 
(1814), but, until the edition of Dr. Coues, have 
never been again given to the American public. 
The editio princeps, nominally 2,000 copies, 
had only about 1,400 that were not imperfect, 
and has been so long out of print that a copy 
cannot often be bought for fifty dollars. Its 
place has been taken by an abridgment in 
Harpers’ Family Library which had long ago 
appeared in a score of editions. 

Students in Western history—and more than 
others those dwelling beyond the Mississippi 
and on the Pacific Slope—have long been im- 
patient for a reprint of the editio princeps, 
with an index, with maps connecting the expe- 
dition with the settlements that now border its 
route, with supplements to the text from the 
official manuscripts, as well as with notes elu- 
cidating matters historical, geographical, eth- 
nological, zodlogical, and botanical. What 
they desiderated they now have, thanks 
to Dr. Coues, who, as the last editor of 
Lewis and Clark, is clearly the right man 
in the right place. Serving with the in- 
ternational commissions which marked our 
Northern boundary westward from the lakes 
to the ocean in 1873-76, long a naturalist on far 
West United States surveys in subsequent 
years, with all his perplexities, historic and 
scientific, cleared up by fellow-specialists from 
governmental authorities in and out of Wash- 
ington—above all with the eighteen codices, 
the autographs of the great captains, all the 
while in his hands—how could he have been 
better equipped at all points for his task? But 
his superlative fitness lies in this that his work 
has been throughout a labor of love. What- 
ever Jefferson foresaw, whatever his captains 
saw, he delights to honor them for, and views 
them as beyond others preparing for the course 
of empire to take its way westward. More 
than a thousand notes bespeak his tirelessness 
in making full proof of his opportunities. The 
long cbapter on botany and zodlogy evinces 
how indispensable his labors were to reveal the 
manifold discoveries made in those depart- 
ments, and do justice to the merits of the dis- 
coverers. 

But critics, whatever the beams in their own 
eyes, will never cease to see spots on the sun. 
The volumes are well printed, and yet we meet 
with errors we should be glad to think typo- 
graphical, though we cannot always. Wayne's 
victory of 1794 is set down as two years earlier 
(page c.). Had it been, how many an Ohio 
scalping would have been escaped! Land 
ceded by Indians is said to have been ceded to 
them (page xxxix.). Weread: ‘ The first news- 
paper in St. Louis, the Missouri Gazette, ap- 
peared July 12th, 1808,” (page x1.); but an item 
is quoted from that paper early in 1807 (page 
256). Again, this paper, on September 13, 
L810, is said to have been conducted through 
twelve volumes (page xl.). The notes of Dr. 
Coues— above all, those derived from the manu- 
scripts of the captains—are invaluable. His 
habit, however, of interlarding them with his 
own private opinions on irrelevant matters 
occasionally emphasizes the lack of informa- 
tion that would throw light on his main theme. 
Thus, Oapt. Lewis's sources of knowledge when 
he entered his bateau are inadequately treat- 
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ed. We are told that he could not procure 


D’Anville’s map, nor yet Vancouver's (page 
xxiv.), but what he did have we are not told. 
The correspondence of Lewis during his year 
of preparation must yield more light on his 
literary outfit than is vouchsafed us by his 
latest editor. The Arrowsmith which is re- 
ferred to (page 357) we think was not, as Dr. 
Coues calls it, an ‘‘atlas,” but the London 
‘“map of the northern regions of America.” 
A trifle of further research would have made 
some things plain which puzzle Dr. Coues. 
The word brace, in the phrases ‘1 Brace Blue 
cloth” and ‘3 Brace of cloth,” he says ap- 
parently does not mean a pair, but declares 
himself ignorant of its meaning. and asks what 
it can mean (page 241). Had he turned to Dr. 
Murray’s thesaurus, he would have found at 
once what he desired—namely, ‘* Brace, 2. A 
measure of length, orig. representing the 
length of the extended arms. The French 
brasse was about 64 inches,” etc. We have to 
thank Dr. Coues for a winning likeness of 
Capt. Clark. Most readers will lament the 
lack of a letter-press description of his personal 
appearance. The following was sent to the 
writer in 1889 by Henry Shaw, founder of the 
St. Louis garden: 

‘*Gen. Wm. Clark, in 1819, was a tall, mili- 
tary-looking man, as erect as the recently de- 
ceased Gen. Harney, of dignified and pleasing 
address, of light complexion, gray eyes, scant 
hair, and I think he wore a queue bound round 
with an eelskin, as was then the fashion with 
ancient men of St. Louis; on the whole, the 
same style of man as Washington—perhaps a 
trifle taller.” 

Mr. Biddle’s narrative had been drawn up on 
a principle analogous to the British rule of mili- 
tary etiquette which forbids mentioning any 
private soldier by name. But in this regard 
Dr. Coues from the codices has largely reform- 
ed the text, and given a tenfold individuality 
to most members of the whole band. What is 
said, however, regarding the subsequent for- 
tunes of the men who, in Dr. Coues’s words, 
**accomplished an immortal purpose,” forms a 
rather beggarly account. Aside from the me- 
moirs of the captains and one sergeant, the no- 
tices of the interpreter and wife as alive till after 
1832, and Shannon till 1836, of Gibson dying at 
St. Louis, of the slave York freed and telling 
stories in saloons there, of Drewyer again on 
the upper Missouri, and of Colter at La Char- 
rette in 1811, are about all that Dr. Coues 
has gleaned from all sources. Admitting 
that Shannon had lost a leg, he adds, ‘ but 
under circumstances unknown to me.”  Per- 
haps he had forgotten Clark’s remark in i805, 
‘““George Shannon cut his foot with the ads 
[sic].” Most doctors would say that that cut 
was ‘poison given to work a great time after.” 
While stating that the party in addition to 
land were granted double pay (p. exi.), Dr. 
Coues neglects to tell us what double pay 
means. This extra pay amounted to only 
$11,000, which sum, with the outfit estimated 
by Lewis at $2,500, and possibly something 
more from the secret service fund, was the 
entire cost of the expedition. The value of 
the land we shall show further on. When has 
so much been bought for so little ? 

Dr. Coues takes pains to tell us that Gibson 
was from Pennsylvania and that the two 
Fields were from Kentucky. We can add that 
McNeal was from the same State with Gibson, 
that Collins was from Maryland, Ordway from 
New Hampshire, Howard from Massachusetts, 
Werner and Whitehouse from Virginia. Fra- 
zer probably hailed from Vermont, Drewyer 
and Cruzatte cailed Missouri their residence. 
These facts add much to the evidence from 
names which prove English, Scotch, Irish, 





French, and African descent, to show what a 
gathering from the four winds combined to 
discover the future home of heterogeneous na- 
tionalities! Another interesting incident which 
escaped the research of Dr. Coues is that nine 
of the adventurers, whose names are all known, 
within a week after the return to St. Louis, 
sold their prospective land claims for $2,200, 
and that seven of these claims were bought by 
their fellow-soldiers. Frazer, while still in 
Vermont, had bought a hat, but had abscond- 
ed without making any payment. While he 
was in the extreme West his hatter failed and 
ran away to St. Louis, and was recognized by 
Frazer among the crowd there who welcomed 
the returning adventurers. Frazer was so 
glad to see an old familiar face, even in the 
guise of a dun, that he paid the debt with inte- 
rest—nor was this difficult, as he at once re- 
ceived $250 for his prospective land claim. Dr. 
Coues extois Drewyer, the Nimrod from whom 
more than from any other man the party re- 
ceived their daily food. Had he known that 
this crack shot was killed by Blackfoot Indians 
on the Upper Missouri in 1809, he would have 
shed more than one tear for his untimely fate. 
These annals are short and simple, but they for- 
bid us to agree with our editor that, ‘‘except- 
ing four, we know next to nothing more than 
the names” of the thirty-two adventurers. 
Another most important fact concerning the 
men, unnoticed by Dr. Coues, is that the cap- 
tains had ‘‘encouraged the men to keep jour- 
nals, and that seven of them did, to whom the 
officers gave every assistance in their power,” 
as well as that some of these journals were 
sent down from the Mandans to St. Louis in 
the spring of 1805, This significant fact, that 
no less than seven men kept journals, to 
which we find no allusion in the four octavos 
of Dr. Coues, and others equally significant, 
can be learned only from the despatch to the 
President from Capt. Lewis when half-way up 
the Missouri—a document which even the 
London editor and the Dutch translator saw 
to be full of meaning, but which is unaccount- 
ably unprinted by Dr. Coues, though, as he 
shows, it had made the fortune of several 


apocryphas. It would illumine a volume more: 


than a chapter of Biddle sometimes does, 

Resorting to the Historical Society of Wis- 
consin would have been fruitful in side-lights 
to Dr. Coues. He would have been astonished 
to see in such a provincial establishment most 
of the works which figure in his Bibliography, 
and some which he confesses never to have 
seen, Besides the Dunbar apocrypha of 1806, 
several editions of Gass, one of them the best, 
the princeps of Philadelphia and that of Dub- 
lin, both with plates and maps in good condi- 
tion, and the Dutch version of Vau Kampen, 
he would there have handled the 1811 Phila- 
delphia Gass in a perfect copy, though the 
only one known to him has lost half its title- 
page and the whole of the last leaf, so that he 
does not give its title with absolute correctness. 
The Wisconsin topy of Fisher’s apocrypha 
would have shown him that he had no reason 
for doubt whether it had portraits (p. exvi.), 
and that in stating Master Neddy to be there 
dropped, he was mistaken, unless, indeed, the 
Wisconsin edition is one unknown to him alto- 
gether. But what he would have espied there 
with most glad surprise is the largest collec 
tion, it is believed, in existence of manuscripts 
relating to the Clark family. The Mandan 
letter already referred to, and one from his fa- 
ther fourteen years earlier, are specimens of 
scores in the intervening period. 

It is almest ungracious to suggest further 
research to such diligence as Dr. Coues has 
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manifested; nevertheless, he might have se- 
cured the letter of Clark on the eve of his second 
year’s voyage up the Missouri to his brother in 
Louisville, which was the last heard of him till 
his return from the Pacific. This midway 
writing seems at least as worthy of facsimile 
as the specimen which Dr. Coues bas so honor- 
ed. Again, he might by possibility have got 
on the track of Sergeant Ordway’s journal, 
which was laid up in the same repository with 
the codices, and which was declared by Biddle 
far superior to that of Gass (p. 1xxxvi.), to which 
Dr. Coues everywhere is glad to confess his » b- 
ligations. Moreover, as we have already stated 
on the authority of Capt. Lewis, a journal kept 
by asergeant, perhaps by Pryor, was sent down 
from Ft. Mandan to St. Louis, and may lurk 
there still. More than this, others besides the 
captains and two sergeants kept journals. The 


. preface to the work of Gass says: ‘‘That the 


information gained might be preserved more 
effectually, it was enjoined upon the several 
persons belonging to the corps who were con- 
sidered capable to keep journals, and every 
necessary information and assistance given 
them for that purpose,” etc. This is in keep- 
ing with the statement of Capt. Lewis a year 
after the voyage began, that seven of the men 
did keep journals. There is evidence that Ro- 
bert Frazer was one of these journalists. The 
writer has now before him the following pros- 
pectus, which, soon after the return of the 
expedition, was sent from St. Louis to Rut- 
land, Vt., where Frazer had in former years 
been a fencing-master. This paper has never 
before been published : 

‘Proposals for publishing by subscription 
Robert Frazer's Journal, from St. Louis in 
Louisiana to the Pacific Ocean, containing an 
accurate description of the Missouri and its 
several branches; of the mountains separating 
the eastern from the western waters; of the 
Columbia River and the bay it forms on the 
Pacific Ocean; of the face of the country in 
general; of the several tribes of Indians on the 
Missouri and Columbia Rivers; of the vegeta- 
ble and animal productions discovered in those 
extensive regions; the latitudes and longitudes 
of some of the most remarkable places, together 
with a variety of curious and interesting occur- 
rences during a voyage of two years four months 
and nine days, conducted by Captains Lewisand 
Clarke. Published by permission of Captain 
Meriwether Lewis. This work will be contained 
in about 400 pages octavo, and will be put to 
the press so soon as there shall be a sufficient 
subscription to defray the expenses. Price to 
subscribers 33.” 

The unexpected happens. Sucha happening 
would be the find of the journal by Frazer. 
The discovery of the codices was, scarcely a 
year ago, a great surprise to Dr. Coues him- 
self (p. 985). That discovery might well have 
constrained him to reform altogether the plan 
of his work. Those volumes (a score wanting 
two filled with the ipsissima verba of the ex- 
ploring captains) should have been printed 
just as their authors wrote them, barring, per- 
haps, errors in spelling, etc. Such has been the 
feeling of the present writer ever since he be- 
gan nine years ago to contrast their crisp and 
idiomatic utterances with Biddle, coldly cor- 
rect and classically dull. Almost every note 
of Dr. Coues based on a codex has deepened 
this feeling—and he sometimes seems to betray 
it himself (p. 484, ete.). Sparks gave us the 
writings of Washington not as Washington 
had penned them, but as Sparks thought they 
should have been penned, and not without ad- 
ditions and subtractions. The public, however, 
soon saw that they were shown not the genuine 
Washington, but a Sparks make-believe. They 
refused to see him stretched on a couch of Pro- 








crustes. They demanded the identical words of | 


Washington, and the demand has now brought 


a supply, while the work which Sparks flat- 
tered himself would be monumental for him- 
self as well as his hero, is vanishing away. 
Again, when Congress employed M. Pierre 
Margry to print for them the narratives of the 
Frenchmen who, next to Lewis and Clark, 
were the greatest discoverers in our American 
world, they required him to fill his volumes 
with the very words of the original journalists 
—nothing omitted, nothing inserted. In Eng- 
land the voyages of Capt. Cook, the greatest 
of English discoverers, were long read, not as 
chronicled by his own hand, but largely as 
dressed up in words of learned length and 
thundering sound by Hawkesworth, Solander, 
and Banks. Yet such a second-hand story 
could not be tolerated for ever, and so the 
original journals of the navigator have this 
year been published in London.  Bowdler, 
Collier, and others brought out Shakspere 
improved according to their own notions of 
taste, sound and sense. These bubbles, how- 
ever, soon burst, and the trend of all modern 
Shaksperians to the unadulterated original, 
‘*minishing not a word,” is unmistakable. 

In perusing Dr. Coues’s samples, appetite 
grows by what it feeds on. Hesays that * Bid- 
dle, in his text, nowhere followed the actual 
words of the explorers themselves. Had he 
done otherwise, the world wouid have been 
treated to an unexampled curiosity in litera- 
ture.” It ought to have been so treated long 
ago, and we trust it will be at no distant day. 
The limited edition which Dr. Coues has now 
issued will be soon exhausted. Let him mean- 
time make ready the codices for the press with 
his old explanations, as well as such new ones 
as he will see to be called for, and he will do 
for the twentieth century much more than Bid- 
dle did for the nineteenth, producing a work 
not only more readable and instructive, but 
one which cannot be superseded. The world has 
long laughed at a Bowdlerized Shakspere; it 
will not always be content with a Biddleized 
Lewis and Clark, 


PIATT AND BOYNTON’S THOMAS.—I. 


Gen. George H. Thomas: A Critical Biogra- 
phy. By Donn Piatt, with concluding chap- 
ters by Henry V. Boynton. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. 8vo, pp. vili., 658. 

THE title of this book is a misnomer. The 

name of Gen. Thomas is only a stalking-horse 

for coarse abuse of Gens. Grant, Sherman, 

Sheridan, and other prominent officers in our 

civil war. It is not confined to events or cam- 

paigns in which Thomas hada part. As much 
space is given to campaigns in Virginia or on 
the Mississippi as to those in Kentucky and Ten 
nessee. The object seems to be simply to make 
occasion to pronounce everything done by 
Grant and Sherman, especially, to be stupid 
and wicked, and themselves destitute of cha- 
racter as soldiers or as men. The reverse of 
the medal is to declare Thomas perfect in all 
he did, all he did not do, and all he might have 
done had he been in the place of the others 

The research of the book proper seems to be 

confined to Van Horne’s * Life of Thomas,’ 
teed’s ‘Siege of Vicksburg,’ and Boynton’s 

‘Historical Raid,” with occasional references 

to Badeau, or, as the author facetiously puts it, 

to ‘Grant through Badeau,” for purposes of 
objurgation 

Of Grant, Piatt says that ‘had he possessed 
more sense, he would have been less successful 

Of all the generals who achieved notoriety 


luring the civil war, he is the one whose ca- 


reer as a soldier will bear the least scrutiny.” 








He is *: the tanner who developed through re- 
treats the high capacity of a commander.” 
He is a ** heartless butcher of his own men,” a 
“hero of disaster,” ‘the most incapable of our 
commanders,” kept at the head of an army by 
the influence of an “ Illinois politician,” the 
‘* hero of fevers, smallpox, and measles.” He 
isa ‘brutal butcher who would fight without 
knowing how to fight.” He has “‘more boiler 
than machinery.” His will is a ‘tenacity of 
fool purpose."’ He made a *‘ miserable flasco 
at Belmont,” and a “murderous assault” at 
Champion Hill. Other men make their lies 
hang together, but he “leaves his feeble in- 
ventions where they are forced to fight each 
other.” The author finally, in summarizing 
the campaign of Vicksburg, finds himself 
‘ashamed ” that the country should accept it 
as a triumph, “and out of its incompetent 
leader construct a grotesque greatness that 
would be laughable were it not such a melan- 
choly disgrace.” Does it need any argument 
that such “ grotesque” extravagance answers 
itself and insures contempt for the book in 
which it is found 

On another point personal to Grant it may 
be well to say a word. His intemperance be- 
fore the war had been the ground of appre 
hension among his friends, and his resolute 
and progressively successful fight with that 
temptation had been a mark of strong charac- 
ter and a noble purpose. Lf in any conjune- 
ture of public importance a lapse from his 
good habit had affected his public conduct, in- 
fluenced events, or brought injury to others, 
there would be justification for plain but mode- 
rate reference to it. To usea charge of intem- 
perance wantonly, without pretence of evi 
dence as to the particular time referred to, 
and only as a cumulating sting to other libels, 
isacrime. This is done in the book before us, 
not once or twice, but again and again. What 
is offered as evidence of such lapses during the 
spring and early summer of 18S isa private let 
ter of Rawlins to his general, dated after mid 
night of June 6, which has been for some years 
in print. The letter is one of the proofs of a 
friendship of the most chivalric and sacred 
character. It is absolute and indisputable evi 
dence for what it states, which is that on that 
evening Rawlins had seen evidence that Grant 
had participated in social drinking, so that, 
while he attended to business after it, the 
chief-of-staff noticed the effects. Although in 
the small hours of the night, the devoted 
friend penned a remonstrance before he slept 
But that remonstrance, which is used to sup- 
port reiterated charges of continuous and dis- 
qualifying intemperance, itself gives the lie to 
them by the explicit statement of a pledge 
given “early last March,” and that the gene 
ral had ‘‘ kept that pledge during your [his] re- 
‘ent campaign.” The faithful sentinel (to use 
his own figure) had given the alarm at the first 
symptom of weakness he had himself detected, 
and his association with his chief was that of 
continuous daily and hourly intimacy. This 


is used as ‘official evidence of General 
Grant's personal habits and condition in these 
dreadful days “ Tt is, on the contrary, con- 


clusive evidence of the unscrupulousness of the 
vilifier The subject should not be dropped 
without adding that to receive such a letter 
and to grip the writer of it to his heart with 
hooks of steel till Rawlins was laid in his 
grave after the war was over, was to show a 
trait of character which in the eyes of a mag- 
nanimous critic would cover a multitude of 
sins 

The attacks upon Gen. Sherman are more 
commonly in the form of associating him with 
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Grant as a common target for epithets of the 
kind first quoted. The special chapters which 
Boynton devotes to him will be noticed later. 
Sheridan is saluted with a squibin the preface, 
in which it is said of the Winchester victory, 
‘*The commander was asleep in bed twenty 
miles away. He would have been called to ac- 
count for thus absenting himself from the front 
at a time of great peril to his forces from the 
immediate presence of the enemy, and had to 
answer to a court of inquiry or a court-mar- 
tial, but for a crazy poet and a _ patriotic 
actor.” The recklessness as to facts in this 
statement will deceive nobody. Its fatuous- 
ness is only too evident when we reflect that it 
comes from one who can see nothing but per- 
fect wisdom and generalship in Thomas's ab- 
sence of twenty miles from the battle of 
Franklin, to which he did not ride either ona 
charger or a locomotive, though the railway 
was open to the field. Other officers are com- 
plimented by abuse, but the examples are 
enough for the purpose for which they are 
given, which is to show that extravagance 
answers itself and becomes its own reductio ad 
absurdum, 

To pass from persons to things, it may be 
well to cull a brilliant example or two of his- 
torical method. The first is a small matter in 
itself, but is one in regard to which universal 
notoriety makes everybody a judge. The au- 
thor romances on the capture of Fort Donel- 
son, reaching the sapient conclusion that ‘ in- 
stead of a blessing, it proved a grave calamity 
to our cause in the field.” The 1eason given is 
that ‘‘from that out, all thought of Thomas’s 
wise plan to hit the Confederacy where the 
Confederacy was vulnerable disappeared.” Of 
this reason, more presently; but among a num- 
ber of incidenis of the battle of which Piatt 
has a monopoly in knowledge, is one relating to 
the authorship of the phrase ‘“‘ unconditional 
surrender.” He tells us thata flag of truce 
was sent to Gen. C. F. Smith asking for terms 
of capitulation. ‘ ‘ Uneonditional surrender,’ 
was the prompt response, ‘and unless im- 
mediately complied with, I will move upon your 
works.’” That Grant had nothing to do either 
with the fight or with the surrender, or even 
with the famous form of words, Piatt informs 
us, ‘Sis the true story of Fort Donelson.” 
Whatever blind prejudice might assert with 
regard to Grant’s own part jn the battle, an 
intelligent person would have supposed that 
nothing short of insanity would question his 
authorship in 
Not only do the war records contain the letter 
of Gen. Buckner asking for terms, which was 
addressed to Gen. Grant by name, but Grant's 
autograph answer which contained the phrase 
was, after the war, photographed by consent 
of Buckner, and the facsimile was everywhere 
spread abroad. The attribution to Smith is a 
pure invention, so bald as to raise a doubt whe- 
ther the whole book was not consciously in- 
tended for a hoax to test the gullibility of a 
certain class of readers. 

Let us turn for a moment to the reason for 
bewailing Grant’s great victory as a public ca- 
lamity. It is, ostensibly, that a plan of Gen. 
Thomas for an invasion of East Tennessee by 
way of Cumberland Gap was thenceforward 
ignored and disappeared. In other parts of the 
book the same assertion reappears, with the 
gloss upon it that the plan involved not merely 
the relief of the loyal men of the Holston val- 
ley, but the capture of Chattanooga, which 


‘““unconditional surrender.” 


itself would end the war. This is scarcely less 
a burlesque than tbe “unconditional sur- 
render.” The idea of a campaign for the re- 
lief of East Tennessee was discussed in Wash- 








ington from the very beginning of the war. 
Andrew Johnson and Horace Maynard were in- 
stant in season and out of season in pressing it, 
and Lincoln heartily sympathized with their 
wish. McClellan included it in his written 
plan submitted to the President on August 2, 
more than three weeks before Thomas was 
made a brigadier and ordered to Kentucky. 
McClellan had also the intelligence to add to 
the political object found in the relief of the 
loyal Tennesseans the military one of ‘‘seizing 
the railroad leading from Memphis to the 
east.” Later in the season, and, as he himself 
says, soon after he went to Kentucky, Thomas 
offered to march through the mountains upon 
Knoxville if twenty thousand men were given 
him for the purpose, properly equipped. Buell, 
who was his commander, showed in his corre- 
spondence with Washington that it was im- 
practicable to supply an army in East Tennes- 
see by wagon transportation over the Cumber- 
land Mountains. He urged (and the event 
showed he wa: right) that the true line was to 
Chattanooga by the railway through Nash- 
ville, and that this was a case in which the 
longest way round was the shortest way home. 
The capture of Donelson secured Nashville asa 
base for this movement as well as for a se- 
condary one upon Pittsburgh Landing. Un- 
able to see this, Piatt says the surrender of 
15,000 Confederates at Donelson was a calamity 
to the national Government because it made 
our armies in Tennessee move upon Chattanooga 
with a railroad to supply them, instead of 
marching through the Cumberland Mountains 
by roads over which mules could hardly haul 
their own provender except in the few weeks 
of midsummer. 

Methods of composition are hardly less no- 
ticeable than methods in criticism. Van 
Horne, in his ‘Life of Thomas,’ mentions as a 
rumor that Mr. Lincoln, when pressed to give 
early promotion to Gen. Thomas, had said, 
‘Let the Virginian wait.” If the rumor had 
any foundation, though it probably had none, 
it was of course based on the doubts which ex- 
isted for a time in regard to Thomas's purpose 
—whether he would resign, as Lee and John- 
ston had done. Such doubts were soon remov- 
ed, and to say that Lincoln continued un- 
friendly to Thomas’s advancement is not only 
baseless, but contrary to Lincoln’s whole atti- 
tude towards men of the border States. He 
not only relied upon that other Virginian, 
Winfield Scott, but he made haste to give im- 
portant commands to Anderson, Nelson, Crit- 
tenden, and Wood, Kentuckians, as well as to 
men of Missouri and Tennessee. Farragut is 
in the same list,whether he hailed from Louisi- 
ana or Virginia. But here was too good an 
opportunity ‘“‘to point a moral and adorn a 
tale,” and the rumor in Van Horne becomes a 
fact in Piatt, and is reiterated on every occa- 
sion, until it grows into ‘‘the President’s one 
invariable answer was, ‘Let the Virginian 
wait !’” : 

Van Horne had also said in his eulogy of 
Thomas that his transfer from the rearguard 
to the vanguard durivg active campaigning 
usually indicated a like transfer of emergen- 
cies. Piatt transfers the statement to his 
pages, without credit, but adds: ‘It made no 
difference what rank he held, he was ever in 
command so far as the commanding officer 
was concerned.” The transfer and the addi- 
tion are characteristic of the whole book, and 
characteristically far from the fact. 

In the narrative of the campaign of Buell 
against Bragg, page after page is copied from 
Van Horne without credit, but with an occa- 
sional slip which makes nonsense of the criti- 





cism. Bragg crossed the Tennessee at Chatta- 
nooga and entered the little valley of the 
Sequatche. So much Buell knew; the question 
was whether Bragg would come out of the val- 
ley by crossing the Cumberland plateau lower 
down or farther up. The positions of both 
Thomas's troops and all the rest of Buell’s com- 
mand were on the west of the mountains, 
Thomas being at McMinnville; and no part of 
them either obstructed or commanded the Se- 
quatche valley on the other side of the range. 
Van Horne’s criticism is that by concentrating 
at Murfreesboro and withdrawing Thomas 
westward from his former post, Buell opened 
the way for Bragg to march out of the Se 
quatche valley and take the shortest route to 
Kentucky. No matter what may be the value 
of the criticism, it wholly loses its point in 
Piatt. The latter says: ‘‘If Bragg’s purpose 
was to invade Kentucky, he would cross over to 
the Sequatche valley. If, on the other hand, 
he meant Nashville, it would be necessary to 
check the move at McMinnville. The two 
routes were too far apart to hold both,” etc. 
He concludes that Thomas had to obey orders, 
and in so doing opened the way for Bragg 
through the Sequatche valley, ‘‘the shorter 
and better route to Kentucky.” Buell’s doubt 
was whether north Alabama or middle Tennes- 
see was aimed at. The fact that Piatt has 
wholly missed the relation of the topography 
to the plans of either side does not prevent him 
from shouting pzeans to Gen. Thomas, whose 
military judgment he finds unrivalled in the 
juncture. 

It would be hard to imagine a more extreme 
type of what professed history and biography 
ought not to be. Boynton’s appendix calls for 
some separate notice. 





Dictionary of Quotations from Ancient and 
Modern, English and Foreign Sources, etc., 
etc. Selected and compiled by the Rev. 
James Wood. Frederick Warne & Co. 
1893. 

A Dictionary of Foreign Phrases and Classi- 
cal Quotations. Edited by R. D. Blackman. 
Eleventh edition. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1893. 

Ir we rightly interpret an abbreviation not 

put down in Mr. Wood’s list, and discover him 

in the ‘‘ Ed.” of the little sentiment on Reality 
on p. 369, we cannot reproach him with an 
abuse of his opportunity. Nor can we com- 
plain that he has slighted American authors, 
for we have noted as many as thirty-three, and 
he has drawn his aphorisms with marked libe- 
rality from the Concord Transcendentalists, 
the Brook-Farmers, and other literary lights of 

New England Unitarianism—from Emerson 

above all. The printers have unwarrantably 

distinguished Judge Halyburton (p. 549) from 

Haliburton (p. 25), and the Rev. T. T. Murger 

(p. 448) from Munger (pp. 265, 315). The ethi- 

cal aim of this collection is proclaimed on the 

title-page, which we have abbreviated, and the 

Dictionary appeals first of all to those who re- 

sort to the sayings of wise men for ‘their 

bearing on life.” After this class, perhaps, the 
motto-seekers have been most kept in mind, 
and these must be on their guard against 
various forms of inaccuracy. If, for instance, 
one had rather say in Italian than mm English, 
‘* Follow thou thy own star,” he must beware 
of taking Mr. Wood's professed equivalent 
from Dante—‘‘ Se tu segui tua stella,” a condi- 
tional sentence of which the inspiring conclu- 
sion well deserved to be quoted. Grammati- 
cal and typographical slips, too, are likely to 
betray unscholarly adoption from Mr. Wood, 
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as ‘‘Dannosa é il dono” (p. 53), “‘ Muss sche- 
den” (from Feuchtersleben’s ‘“‘Es ist be- 
stimmt,” p. 85), ete. Such mistakes are not 
very numerous, but they must be reckoned 
with. Liberty is taken with Voltaire’s ‘‘Ecra- 
sez linfame”: on p. 76 the first person is em- 
ployed, ‘‘ Ecrasons.” So a change from plural 
to singular marks a famous passage from the 
‘Annals’ of Tacitus, which is otherwise dis- 
torted, clearly at second hand (p. 84): ‘‘ Eo 
magis prefulgebat quod non videbatur,” for 
which read: ‘‘ Preefulgebant Cassius atque 
Brutus, eo ipso quod effigies eorum non vise- 
bantur.” We do not know whether the pre- 
sent stage of reformed spelling in Germany 
sanctions ‘‘ Diammerung ist Menschenlos” (for 
-loos) on p. 52. Certainly ‘‘Siéyés” on p. 
360 is a misprint (for Sieyés). Finally, there 
is a third class which will use this Diction- 
ary for definitions, like ‘‘Jour gras—Flesh 
day,” ‘Fille de chambre—A chambermaid,” 
“Sub Jove—In the open air,” “ Sicut lilium 
—As a lily,” etc.; or for such colloquialisms as 
‘*Das glaub’ ich—That is exactly my opinion.” 

The arrangement is alphabetic, whatever the 
language, with a, the, and even and leading 
off. An index partly helps the inquirer to 
the significant word, but is confessedly in- 
complete; thus, we are directed to ‘‘ whistled 
for want of thought,” but not to Franklin’s 
‘“*He has paid dear for his whistle,” on p. 
142. The foreign phrase is regularly translat- 
ed, but not always correctly, as we have seen. 
The reference is to writers, not to chapter and 
verse of their works, and now and again the 
writer is unnamed even when notorious, as in 
the case of ‘‘Solitudinem faciunt.” The 
translator is perhaps invariably unnamed. 
No rule has been observed as to quoting an au- 
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thor in his own language or in English. On 
the same page we find Bossuet in French and 
Victor Hugo in English. 

On the whole, Mr. Wood's work is as meri- 
torious and as useful as most of its kind; 
dreary to read consecutively, with plenty of 
commonplace, but also with gems enough, ty- 
pographically rather better than the average, 
and not to be trusted without scrutiny. 

For aught that we can see, everything in 
Mr. Blackman’s slender ‘Dictionary’ might 
properly have found a place in Mr. Wood's, 
though its ‘ phrases” very frequently consist 
of asingle word. As it is, the contents of the 
two sometimes overlap, yet without necessarily 
agreeing or showing exactness wholly on one 
side. For instance, Wood gives: ‘‘ Natura il 
fece, e poi roppe la stampa,” and Blackman: 
‘* Natura lo fece, e poi ruppe lo stampo.” The 
seeker after truth can take his choice, as also 
between ‘“‘Tros Tyriusve” (Wood) and “ Tros 
Tyriusque” (Blackman). Mr. Blackman is not 
content with a single alphabet. His Latin 
section fills nearly half the book; Greek, 


French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and 
German follow, the last three being very 
meagre. 
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Roman. 2ded. 3 vols. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hirtel; 
New York: B. Westermann & Co. 

Essays, Speeches and Memoirs of Von Moltke. 2 vols. 
Harpers 5. 

Farrar, Rev. F. W. Sermons on the Lori's Prayer. 
Whittaker. $1.50. 

Frederic, Harold. The Copperhead. Scribners. $1. 


HATCHARDS. 


This is the favorite BOOKSTORE, and for 
100 years the resort of the smartest people in 
London. It is visited and patronized by all who 
love books. London is the great market for 
books, and all the best as well as the cheapest 
editions can be had by writing to us. Special 
collections formed, and fuller information sup- 
plied than from any other house. Books both 
old and new, and relating to any subject, can 
readily be supplied at very moderate prices. 

Agents for Clubs, Libraries, and all private 
Collectors. 


187 PiccADILLY, Lonpon, W. 
OLETIN THE SOUTH—THE WIN- 


ter home (log-houses) of Prof. R. Pumpelly among 
the pines of Southwest Georgia. Horses, wagons, win 
ter garden, Devon beef, milk, cream, butter, etc. Sun 
shine, open wood fires, and horseback ri jing. The run 
of Roseland Plantation (8 square miles), and well-pre 
served game. Two families can be accommodated. 
Address T. B. Brooks, 

Newburgh, N. YY. 


~ GRAND ORIENTAL | 
EXCURSION; Eypt. The Holy Land_Asia Minor, 


Turkey. Greece, Italy, France. 

Limited party leaves Jan. 4. Uneqgualled and new attrac 
tions. Call or send for programme, etc. Also fine Sum 
mer Tours for "#4. A. DE POTTER, 1122 B’way, N. Y. 
= WALTER SCOTT'S NOVELS and POETICAL 
WORKS, superbly extra-illustrated, together 

with other finely illustrated books. 
See FRANK T. SABIN'S Catalog 
118 Shaftesbury Avenue, Sana jon 


Chicago: C. 








YAL 


duce or that money can buy. 


MIXTURE 


The choicest Smoking To- 
bacco experience can pro- 
MARBURG Bros. 








Greely, Gen. A.W. Explorers and Travellers. [Men of 
Achievement. } Seribners 

Greene, G. A. Italian Lyrists of Today. Londoa 
ae sie & John Lane; New York: Macmil 
an 

Harrison, Mrs. Constance C. Short Stories. [Distaff 


Series. Harpers. 61. 

Hill, .D.J. Genetic Philosophy. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Holmes, O. W. The Autocrat o « Breakfast ble. 
a 2 vola. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 

Jefferies, Richard. wtoea Magic. New ed. Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.2 

Jewett, Sarah 0, a o cative of Winby, and Other Tales. 

_Bostun : Houghton, MiMtin & Co. $1.25. 

Kavanagh, Jul Woman in France during the Eigh 

teenth Century. 2 vols. Putnama. §4. 

Lyall, Edna. To ht the Wrong. Harpers. $1.50 

Mac Nab, Frances. lies. Appletons. 81. 

Martyn, rs. George. A Liberal Education. F. Warne 
&Co. 75 cents. 

ae, Margaret. My Saturday Bird Class. Boston: D. 

Heath & Co. 30 centa, 

Norton, Cc. P. Hand Book of the Law of Bills and Notes 
St. Paul: West Publishing Co. $3.50. 

Norton, Prof. C, = Letters of James Russell Lowell 
2 vols. Harpers. §». 

Oliver, Penn. ¢ “harley Kingston's Aunt: A Study of 
Medical Life and Experience. F. Warne & Co. 

Preyer, Prof. W. Mental Development in the Child 
Appletons. §1. 

Richards, Mrs. Laura FE. Melody : The Story of a Chiki 
Boston : Estes & Laurtat. 

Seott, Sir W. Ivanhoe. 2 vola The Monastery. 2 
vols. [International Edition.) Boston: Estes & Lau 
riat; New York : Bryan, Taylor & Co 

Seott, Sir W. The Abbot. ([Dryburgh Edition.) Mac 
millan. = 25. 

Seott, Sir alter. The Pirate (Dryburgh Edition. | 
Wea A. & C. Black; New York: Macmillan 

25 


Speeches and Addresses of William McKinley. Apple 
tons. $2. 

Sullivan, Sir Edward. Dante's Comedy in English 
Prose. Partl. London : Elitet Stock 

aa ey T. R. Tom Sylvester: A Novel. Seridmers 


The American Digest for 1893, St. Paul: West Publish 
ing Co. 

Thompson, Maurice. The Ethics of Literary Art. Hart 
ford, Conn.: Hartford Seminary Press. 

Thoreau, H.D The Maine Woods. Cape Cod. [River 
te waite } Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Each 


reving Rev. Cc. F. Within College Walls. Baker & 
Taylor Co. 

Stanley, H. M. My Dark Companions and their Strange 
Stortes. Secribners % 


Van Dyke, Rev. Henry. The Christ-Childin Art. Har 


pers. $4. 
ae. Leopold. The Significance of Names. Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.75 


Whitman, Sidney The Realm of the Habsburgs. 
Lovell, Coryell & Co. $1 25 

Windelband, Prof. W 
millan. $5. 

Winter, William. Life and Art of Edwin Booth. Mac 
millan. $2.25 


A History of Philosophy. Mac 


L[ndteestion 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion and re- 


arising 


< 


lieving those diseases 


from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 


Mass., says: ‘I value it as an excel- 


lent preventative of indigestion, and 
a pleasant acidulated drink when pro- 
perly diluted with water and sweet- 
ene ”: ig 


Descriptive Pamphlet free on application to 


Providence, R. 1. 


Rumford Chemical Works, 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 










The Nation. 
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TIMELY BOOKS. 


*.* OUR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


“ Puts the reader at once on the track of the best 
sant ed of thinking men of all ages on a given topic.” — 
THE Boston HERALD. 


Just Ready, in 1 vol., 668 pp., Demy 8vo, cloth, 
$2.50. 
Dictionary of Quotations from 
Ancient and Modern English 
and Foreign Sources. 


Including Phrases, Mottoes, Maxims, Pro- 
verbs, Definitions, Aphorisms, and Sayings 
of Wise Men in their Bearing on Life, Lite- 
rature, Sipe Science, Art, Religion, 
and Morals, especially in the Modern Aspects 
of Them. The whole made easily available 
by the subject index and a novel method of 
paging and numbering the quotations. Se- 
ected and compiled by the Rev. JAMES 
Woop, Editor of ‘‘ Nuttall’s Standard Dic- 
tionary.” 1893. 

“ The effort has not been to make a collection of ‘ fa” 
miliar quotations,’ but rather to mass so large a quanti- 
ty of pithy and wise sayings that the apt word for any 
occasion may readily be found. . . . A really valua- 
ble addition to the reference library.”—The Outlook, 
New York. 

‘He has collected good, quotable matter which has 
not been put in adictionary before "—The Independent. 

“ Mr. Wood’s book is particularly rich in proverbs, and 
in sayings or ‘thoughts’ of maxim-makers such as La 
Bruyére, Joubert, Pascal, Chamfort, Goethe.’’—Satur- 
day Review (London). 

“Mr. Wood shows two chief merits—accuracy in 
quotations and comprehensiveness.”’—Literary World 
(Boston). 

“- ae nourishing book. . . . His plan is much 
broader, more comprehensive than any which has been 
adopted in previous collections of the kind.”— bradford 
Observer. 

“Of much practical value.”—The Book Buyer. 

“ Of marked excellence for the reference library.”— 
Inter-Ocean (Chicago). 


A Novel. By Sir Henry Thompson, F.R.C.S. 
In 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Charley Kingston’s Aunt. 


A Study of Medical Life and Experience. By 
PENN OLIVER, F.R.C.S. 





A New Story for Boys. 
Randall Davenant. 


A Tale of the Mahrattas. By Capt. CLAUDE 
Bray. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, cloth, 
$2.00. 

*,* A story for boys founded on historical episodes in 
the history of India during the days of Clive. Intensely 
interesting. 

“Of that class which has made English lads and young 
fellows brave, hardy, of high principle, and success- 
ful.”—The Christian Intelligencer. 


Edward Lear’s Nonsense 
Birthday-Book. 
A comical picture and rhyme for every day in 
the year. Compiled from the ‘‘ Nonsense” 


Books. Square 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, 
$1.25. 


The Land of the Almighty Dollar. 


By H. PANMURE GorDON. A new, cheaper, 
and revised edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
“Has judged us with good temper.”—N. Y. Time. 


8. 
“This gossipy and well-bred Englishman.”—Philadel- 
phia Record, 


In the * Tavistock Library,” pocket size, an- 
tique style, cloth, 75 cents each, or paper. 
60 cents. 


A Liberal Education. 
A Tale of the Army. By Mrs. GEORGE 

MARTYN. 
Uniform with the Above. 

1. The Doctor’s Idol. By Curis- 
TIAN Lys. 

2. Miss Honoria. 
LANGBRIDGE. 


3. A Conquered Self. By S. 


Moorek-CAREw. 


By Rev. F. 


** For sale by all booksellers, or free by mail on receipt of price by the publishers. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 


3 Cooper Union, New York. 





THE 


SCHOOL REVIEW 


J.G. ScHuRMAN, C, H. THURBER, 
Editors, 


The November number (ready No- 
contains Technological 
Schools, by R. H. Thurston, Director 


vember 1) 


of Sibley College; History of Early 
Jewish Education, by Professor S. S. 
Laurie, University of Edinburgh ; 
The Mastery of English, by Profes- 
sor John Greene, Colgate University, 
and a discussion on Supervision of 
Private Schools, by Chancellor An- 
son J. Upson, Principal D. W. Aber- 
crombie, Rev. A. E. Winship, and 
President J. G. Schurman. Interesting 
departments of Book Reviews, and 
Current Educational Literature. 
$1.50 a year (10 numbers). Single 
copies, 20 cents, 
Address 


MANAGING Eprror, SCHOOL REVIEW, 





Hamilton, N. Y. 


NURSERY PROBLEMS. 


Edited by Dr. LEROY M. YALE. 
Medical Editor of Babyhood. 


This handsome volume consists of a collection of let- 
ters, all genuine, with the replies thereto. The authorti- 
tative advice contained in its pages will render it a 
valuable counsellor in matters pertaining to the welfare 
of infants. 


PRINCIPAL TOPICS DISCUSSED. 
Feeding; Diet, Digestive Difficulties, 
Milk The Bath 


, 


Weaning, Crying, 
—. uestions of Dress, 
Teething, he Mother. 


An Ideal gift to any young mother. 
Cloth, price, $1.50. 





The Contemporary Publishing Co. 


5 Beekman St., New York. 


Fore Photographs 


DIRECT IMPORTATIONS. 
Catalogue, Ten Thousand Subjects, 10c. 





C. H. DUNTON & CO., 
136 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 





Oc. (2h. — Marlowe's ‘ Faustus,’ Fohnson’s 
4 * *Rasselas,’ ‘Rabelais,’ Voltaire’s ‘Candide,’ 
Richardson’s ‘ Clarissa Harlow,’ Gilbert’s ‘ Bab Ballads,’ 
‘Ingoldsby Legends.’ Mailed promptly. ‘ 
PRaTT, 155 6th Ave., N. Y. 





IMPORTANT TO LIBRARIANS. 
A —— newly bound set of Revue des Deux 
Mondes for sale at CARL SCHOENHOF’S, 
Foreign Bookseller, Boston. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


The Old Garden, 


And Other Verses. = MARGARET DELAND. 
Holiday Edition. ith over 100 exquisite 
Illustrations in color by WALTER CRANE. 
Beautifully printed and bound, 4.00. 


Deephaven. 
By SaRAH ORNE JEWETT. Holiday Edition. 
With about 50 Illustrations by C. H. and. 
Marcia O. Woopsury. A beautiful volume. 
Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


An Old Town by the Sea. 


By THomas BAILEY ALDRICH. 16mo, $1.00. 

A delightful book about Portsmouth, which 
Mr. Aldrich has immortalized under the name 
of ** Rivermouth.” 


Mercedes. 
By THomAs BAILEY ALDRICH, author of 
‘* The Sister’s Tragedy,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 
Mr. Aldrich’s two-act tragedy, produced 
with signal success last spring at Palmer’s 
Theatre in New York. 


Polly Oliver’s Problem. 


A story of special interest to girls, but de- 
lightful to everybody, by Mrs. W1GGIN, au- 
thor of ‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol,” ‘‘ A 
Cathedral Courtship,” etc. Illustrated, $1.00. 


Massachusetts: Its Histori- 
ans and Its History. 


By CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, author of 
‘ Lifeof Richard Henry Dana,” ‘‘ Three Epi- 
sodes of Massachusetts History,” etc. Crown 
8vo, $1.00. 


Mr. Adams claims for Massachusetts lead- 
ership in the struggle for political freedom, 
but, contrary to the impression given by many 
historians, oe her to have been for a long 

riod guilty of religious intolerance. His 

— is extremely interesting and of great 
value. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 


International 
Law. 


Cases and Opinions on Ln- 
ternational Law. 


With Notes and a Syllabus. By FREE- 
MAN Snow, Ph.D., LL.B., Instructor 
in International Law in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Octavo, cloth, $3.50 net. 


Published by THE BOSTON BOOK CO, 


154 Beacon Street, Boston. 











TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Ship) . an Mee for org pe ag: ng a 
specialty. Mon yments. -page cat. free. 

TYPEWRIT ti. ) 45 Liberty Street, New York. 
HEADQUARTERS, § 186 Monroe Street, Chicago. 





Reading Case for the Nation, 
To receive the current numbers in a convenient (tem- 
porary) form. Substantially made, bound in cloth, 
with The Nation stamped on the side in gold. Holds 
about one volume. Papers easily and neatly adjust- 
ed. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 cents. 
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Nov. 2, 1893] 


| The Nation. 


READY EVERYWHERE WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER FIRST. 





ade cate suee as eee 


FOR NOVEMBER. 








4 ten large illustrations. 
Memories and Letters of Edwin Booth. The first 
of two papers contributed by the nearest friend of the great 


oe 


nessee Mountains.’ 


ia actor, containing in the familiar letters glimpses of Mr. 
| 3 Booth, the winning companion and the generous friend. 
; James Russell Lowell on «Humor, Wit, Fun, 


i of several to be printed by arrangement with Mr, Lowell’s 

literary executor. 

George Michel, a Great French Painter. An article 
on “The Painter of Montmartre,” richly illustrated with re- 
productions of his works. 


A Story by George Kennan. 4 Psychological Study 


French courier, “ Baader,” by 
Christmas number. 


Siberian traveler, George Kennan. 


Escape of the Confederate Secretary of War. 


leon into exile. 


C. Breckinridge after Appomattox, by John Taylor Wood, 


a member of the party. Illustrated. lustrated by C. D. Gibson. 


THE NEW NOVEL BY MARK TWAIN, 








Children, the Bears and the Prophet, 
the bears got more real satisfaction 
out of the episode than the prophet 
did, because they got the children. 











; Mr. Cole in his new work. The first of these will appear in the Christmas number. 
IMPORTANT PAPERS ON MUSIC. 


senet, and Saint-Saéns, THE CENTURY will print a group of similar papers on the great composers of 
most famous of living musicians. These will include a brilliant paper on Schumann by Grieg, anot 


IMPORTANT EXPEDITIONS. 


carried out in distant and little-visited parts of all the five great continents of the world. 


December will be a great Christmas Number. 

Four Dollars will bring you this splendid magazine for one year. Begin with the new v 
FIRST DAY OF THE MONTH. Dealers will receive subscriptions, or remittances may be made 
or in registered letter. Single numbers, 35 cents each 








the publishers direct by « 


hae ten 1858" ‘ F. W. i } j RIST E R N, ‘SENT 
H.* H.. UPHAM'& CO. DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc'rs), | | 


M EM 0 R | A a TA B L ETS 254 Fifth Ave, between 28th and 29th Sts, New York, FRE F 


4 -IN- BRASS: AND - BRONZE: 


Importers of Foreign Books, Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitaz’s Rritish Authors, Teubner's 


on demand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
ae a new books received from Paris and Leipaig as soon * 
‘NEW: YORK issued | ete, 











third on Berlioz by Reyer (the composer of “Salammb6”"’), a study of Grieg by William Mason, and o 


» 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 Ea 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


: The First Number of a New Volume. Beginning Some Important Serials. 
‘i 
Illustrations py CuitpE HassaM, CHARLES DANA Gipson, GEorGeE WHARTON Epwarps, E. L. M. Pare, Lovis Lora, 
* W. TABER, J. CARRELL Lucas, M. TRAUTSCHOLD, GEORGE MICHEL, C. W. ALLERS, MARY HALLOCK FooTe, WALTER SHIRLAW. 
THE CONTENTS INCLUDE: 
4 A Very Timely Paper on Bismarck. The report of Tramping with Tramps. A record of most unusual ad- 
3 a visit to Bismarck at Friedrichsruh, by a personal friend of ventures. <A study of tramp life in America,— North, East, 
the ex-chancellor—his conversation on American and Ger- South, and West,—how tramps live, how they travel, how 
man topics, etc. Illustrated. they are treated in different parts of the country; bya young 
An Unpublished Poem by Ralph Waldo Emerson. man who has lived with them, disguised as a tramp. With 
: Written to Lowell on his fortieth birthday. renee paneer 
q Fifth Avenue. Illustrated by Childe Hassam. “My First Lions. _ An exciting story of hunting fierce 
: A delightful paper by Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, with ated apa Africa—the first of several similar papers, 


A Story by Charles Egbert Craddock. the frst 
half of “ The Casting Vote,” by the author of “In the Ten. 
Illustrated. 


Complete Stories by Mary Hallock Foote, Anna Eichberg 
King, A. W. Drake, and Richard Malcolm Johnston. 


. ; ’ » . = * 

and Satire.”’ A hitherto unpublished essay, the first Artists’ Adventures: + The Rush to Death. 
: First of a group of separate papers recording notable adven- 
ie tures, either humorous, dangerous, or tragic in character, 
4 from the pens of well-known American artists, with illus 
trations by the authors. Walter Shirlaw's “ Rush to Death” 
in this number will be followed by a humorous story of a 


F. Hopkinson Smith, in the 


from Life, entitled “John Henderson, Artist,” by the famous Taking Napoleon to St. Helena. The second part of 
the diary of the Admiral’s Secretary who accompanied Napo- 


A narrative of the adventurous experiences of General John ** Luwbyrd Goes a-Courting "’ js one of several humor 
ous contributions to the “ Lighter Vein” department, 





d which will begin in the December CENTURY, like several of Mark Twain’s stories, has for its scene a steamboat town on the 
Mississippi River forty years ago. It is perhaps the most dramatic novel that Mark Twain has ever written. “t Pudd’nhead 
Wilson,” a hard-headed country lawyer, furnishes much of the fun that one naturally ex- 


ing ; pects to find in a story by the author of “The Innocents Abroad,” but he appears in quite 
Ph shld 2 _— another light in the murder trial which forms the thrilling climax of the story. The plot 
a doubt as to which party was intended introduces a novel and ingenious employment of science in the detection of crime. The 
to be the beneficiary. In the case of the story will run through six or seven numbers. Other important serials to begin soon include: 


A NEW SERIES OF COLE’S ENGRAVINGS. 
The publication in THE CENTURY of engravings of Old Italian Masters by Timothy Cole 
Pupp'NHEAD WiLson’s CALENDAR. has made an epoch in the history of American art by the popularization of the w ork of the 
world’s greatest painters. Mr. Cole is now engaged upon a supplemental series on the Old 
Dutch Masters, the results of which are such as one might expect from the enthusiasm of 


Following the articles already printed in THE CENTURY on musical topics by such eminent composers as Messrs. Gounod, Mas- 
the past, from the pens of the 
her on Schubert by Dvofak, a 
thers of equal interest. 


At the present time THE CENTURY is gathering, and will soon print, the results of expeditions recently completed or now being 


i ae 


yume, November number. Tre Century is always issued on THE 
reck, draft, moncy- or express-order, 
st r7th Street, New York. 


A catalogue of special bargains tn New 
Frglish Books, including standard and 
valuable publications of the ieading 
English Publishers, now offered at half 
price and in many cases even less. Just 
ae Send your address on a postal 
ca . 


ESTES & LAURIAT, - BOSTON. 


‘SY ‘South’ Fifth ‘Ave:near’ Bleecker St Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed Ai "ANTED TO PURCHASE.—NUM- 
bers, Vols., and seta of the Nation. 


A. 8. Clark, 34 Park Row, N.Y. City. 





Address with 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all 
in leavening strength.—Latest United States Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 

Roya Bakina Powper Co , 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


B. WESTERIIANN & CO., 
(LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BOOKSELLERS AND Imp IRTERS, 
812 Broadway, New York, 

NOW READY: 

A new Classical Catalogue, comprising: 
Greek and Latin Classics: Text Editions—An- 
notated and School Editions with English 
and German Notes—Translations, 
English and German. 

Dictionaries and Grammars: Classical Greek, 


New Testament and Septuagint Greek, 
Modern Greek, and Latin. 


Greek and Latin Bible Editions, Wall Maps of 
Ancient History, ete. 





LONDON. PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK, 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 
810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Periodicals. 
Subscriptions to Periodicals for 1894 now received. 


Lowest rates, quick delivery. 
Send for Catalogue. 


BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 


Y 4 I a Xx Y x 

i 4 
ABOUT A CATALOGUE. 
Our business is buying and selling Old Books, ranging 
in size from a single book to large and famous libraries. 
Throughout the year we are offered job-lots and re 
mainders of new and fast-selling books, but buy only 
those we can sell far below the publisher’s price. We 
have —_ issued a Clearance Catalogue of such Books, 
incluc ing an illustrated history and description of our 
store. When sending for it mention Nation. No return 

stamp required. 


Leary's Old Book Store, 


No. 9 South gth Street, 


(First Store below Market St.) 


MAYER & MULLER, Booksellers, 


51 Markgrafenst., Berlin (Germany). 
Direct Supply, at best terms, of GERMAN NEW AND 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, and PERIODI- 
CALS in any department of Learning and Literature. 
neg mae and most inexpensive opportunity for Libra- 
ries, Professors, and Students. Best references. 


PHILADELPHIA. 








*© PIOOKS WANTED.” —Low, Marston & 
‘ Co., L'd, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
London, have special facilities for supplying out-of-print 
and scarce English, American, and Foreign Books 
wanted by Booksellers, Libraries, and Collectors. 


ntemetnemenanens + — . — 


A WILLIAMS, 195 W. 10TH ST., 
« N. Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 


B AC kK numbers and sets of all magazines. For price, 
f ‘ state wants to MAGazine ExcHANGE, Schoha- 
rie, N.Y 





Silks, Satins, Velvets, 
White Moire Antique, White Satin, 
White Brocade, and White Cords 


For Wedding Gowns. 


Latest Styles and Tissues 
For Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 


Colored Satins, Satin Barré, 
Moire Miroir, Moire Antique, 
Moire Francais, Satin Duchesse. 


CREPES, CREPONS, 


Grenadines, Gazes. 


Sroadovay HAH 1 9th ot. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 

JIN, 1 
of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture,and architecture, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14,000 
subjects. List of World’s 
Fair Views and Art at the 
Fair now ready. 

Lantern slides made to order from any of our 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
on cards a specialty. Albums supplied. 


Soule Photograph Co., 334 Wash’n St., Boston, 


Principal Agencies : New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 31 
W. 23d St.; Chicago, M. O’Brien & Son, 208 Wabash Ave.; 
Philadelphia, J. E. MeClees & Co., 1417 Chestnut St. 


" Tet ae : 

American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 
Before subscribing to any magazine, newspaper, or 

educational journal, get our price, as it is sure to be the 

lowest. If you are interested in any subject ask us for 

price-list of periodicals or other publications on it. 

ASERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY. 

BOX 974, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles- 
lettres, the drama, first editions, ee | ee rare 
French ks, works of art, etc., etc., will be sent, post- 
paid, upon re quest 
g2 Attention is called to this valuable collection. 
BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, New York. 





RARE BOOKS. 


BARGAINS. 
Send stamps for Lists. 
Picking up Scarce Books a specialty. 
Address 
AMERICAN PRESS CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


PRICE LISTS SENT FREE. 


WALTER ROMEYN BENJAMIN, 
287 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY. 
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fou EVER 


hear tell of a purchaser wanting 
to buy an imitation? Why do 
men who try to sell such articles 
speak of the act as ‘‘ working 
them off?’’ Simply because peo- 
ple want the best, and it takes 
work and likewise deception to 
sell them the worst. This un- 
pleasant experience may befall the 
housekeeper who determines to 


the new vegetable shortening. 
The healthfulness, flavor, and 
economy of this wonderful cook- 
ing product has won for it the 
widest popularity, which in turn 
has attracted the attention of 
business parasites who are ‘‘work- 
ing off’ imitations and coun- 
terfeits. Forewarned is fore- 
armed. Be sure you get the only 
enuine vegetable shortening— 
OTTOLENE. 
ar, Sold in 8 and 5 pound pails. 
Made only by 
|N.K.FAIRBANK&CO., 


CHICAGO, 


! st. Louis, Montreal, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, 
Ban Francisco, &c- 





Tf you are a PIPE Smoker, we want you to try 


Surbrug’s 
GoldenSceptre 


All the talk in the world will not convince as 
uickly as a trial that it is almost perfection. 
Ve will send on receipt of 10c. a sample to 

any address. 


159 Fulton Street, New York City. 
Prices GOLDEN SCEPTRE: 1 Ib., $1.30; 14 Ib., 40¢., 


postage paid. Send for pamphlet, giving list of 
dealers who handle our tobaccos. 


sien) 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 








Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 














